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THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
In E1gut CHapTerRs.—CHAPTER VI. 


There ensued, however, a time of great quiet 
and peace—one of those moments of tranquillity 
sometimes accorded in the midst of suffering to 
give repose and strength to those who yet have 
much more to bear. 

It was discovered, to 
the consternation of the 
house, that “the moth” 
had got among the na- 
pery, from which cause 
a fire was kept in the 
room, and Grizel and 
her mother found a great 
deal of occupation in 
turning over the linen 
and examining its con- 
dition. 

Now and then one of 
the servants was allowed 
to enter, to bring in the 
peats, or light the fire, 
that no apparent secre- 
cy might give the alarm. 
But that old Margaret 
had her suspicions the 
lady had no doubt. 

“The moth in the na- 
pery? Na, na, my led- 
dy, ye’ll no tell me that. 
Ye ken the saying, ‘Mag- 
gots’ seed in oo’ will 
breed, but there’s noth- 
ing in’t when it’s cloth 
of lint.’” 

“You were always a 
great one for old say- 
ings, Margaret,” her 
mistress said; “but 
moth will fray the finest 
damask as well as your 
‘ough plaiding.” 

“Wonders will never 
cease,” said the old 
woman, who did not be- 
lieve a word of this. “I 
mind when I was a 
young thing an awful 
judgment that fell upon 
a house—a beast that 
got into the meal girnel. 
Eh, but that was just—a judgment of God. The 
goodwife was a devout woman, but the man was 
an ill person and would not change his ways. 
Many’s the hour the poor woman spent upon her 
knees pleading with the Lord to remove His heavy 
hand. But it was never done till the man broke 
his neck one Saturday, coming back from the 
market; and the beast was never heard tell of 
more.” 

“Is it me you would have break my neck that 
the plague may cease?” said Leddy Polwarth, 
with a smile; ‘for you cannot mean”——and here 
the poor lady, who was shaken by her great anx- 
iety, shed a few tears without power to restrain 
them. 

“Oh, the Lord forbid!” cried Margaret, very 
penitent, but still profoundly curious. She would 
have guarded her mistress’ secret with her life, 
but she was wounded at the thought that she was 
not trusted. She was the only person in the house, 
however, who exhibited any suspicion, though the 
moth in the linen was a thing that startled all. 

“And Grizzy, she just eats and eats till ye 
would think she would burst,” Sandy said, ag- 
grieved, “and my minnie never says a word. If 
it was Patie or me, it would be, ‘Oh, thae hungry 
laddies!’ And she is just as powkit and as little as 
ever, though she devours the guid meat like one 
o’ your troopers—the big, malignant deevils !” 

“Sandy, ye are swearin’,” said Juliann. 

“No, I’m no swearin’. They’re just deevils, and 
fire comes out of their horses’ hoofs.” 

“And so would fire come out of your horse’s 
hoofs if ye struck them against a stane,” said Pat- 
rick. 

“They will never let me ride upon a horse,” said 








“O Sandy, hold your tongue! My minnie says 
we must call no ill names; and somebody might 
hear.” 

“T’m no mindin’ wha hears,” Sandy said. 

Patrick, the eldest, was gentle and weakly, but 
Sandy had all the mettle of his forefathers. 

This conversation was held near to the door of the 
napery-room, and Sir Patrick, in his concealment, 
heard the voices of his children in a strange ecsta- 
sy of pleasure and pain. But in a minute more 
the alert step of Grizel sounded along the passage. 


’ 


“O Grizzy! Sandy’s swearin’,” said Juliann. 

“I’m sayin’ the troopers are deevils, and that’s 
no swearin’. I’m sayin’ I wish my daddie was 
here to cut them down; but the rest are feared,” 
said Sandy. ‘Me, I’m no feared. I would get on 
black Bess’s back, the big charger, and just say, 
‘Come on!’” 

“O Sandy! bide a little,” said Grizel. “If my 
daddie could hear ye, he would say, ‘Sandy must 
eat two—three more sheep’s heads before he could 
bid the troopers ‘Come on!” 

“Wha’s laughing ?” said Sandy, very fierce. 

“Nobody—me—the whole of us,” said Grizel, 
and she hurried off to her work in the napery- 
room, where the fire had just been lighted for the 
sake of the linen. 

She closed the door upon the children softly be- 
fore she took breath, for it was Sir Patrick in his 
box, in danger of his life, who had laughed,—a 
low chuckle indeed, but audible and mysterious, 
had the children been less occupied with their own 
affairs. Grizel turned the well-oiled key in the 
door, and then she removed one of the planks and 
shook her wise head at the grim figure all bearded 
and gaunt that lay concealed there. 

“O daddie, will ye never learn not to laugh 
she said. 

“Never, I hope, my Grizzy,” though he spoke 
only in a whisper; “and whose fault was it, put- 
ting our merry jest in my mind ?” 

Merry jests that had been told in the vauit and 
that now, repeated, shook the subterranean bed 
with laughter suppressed! You will think there 
was not very much wit in it either, but family 
pleasantries do not need to be very bright. 

The gaunt spectre raised himself a little, and 


>” 


Sandy, in a tone of injury; “nothing but a wee | added, still with the smile lingering about his hol- 


powny,—because father’s away. 


If he was home, | 


low eyes, “Be composed, my bonnie bairn; the 


they would sound boot and saddle, and me and | Lord will show us a way out of it. I’m floating, 
Patie would off and follow; and I would like to | Grizzy; the water is in the hole.” 


See one o’ these big, malignant deevils stand be- 
fore my daddie !” 


“O father! father!” the girl cried; ‘what shall 
we do ?” 








“Whisht in the meantime. I will take no harm; 
there are worse things than cold water; but get 
everything quiet as soon as you can, and send for 
Jamie Winter. Say nothing to your mother till 
the bairns are in their beds and all is still. No 
harm,” said Sir Patrick, reassuring her with a 
smile, “will happen to me.” 

Poor Grizel felt that the end of all things had 
come. All their trouble and pain gone for noth- 
ing, their little melancholy enjoyments, the relief 
from those midnight expeditions, which, brave as 
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she was, had been so great a strain upon her pow- 
ers. It was not in flesh and blood, aged fourteen, 
not to weep over this new misery. 

“T think we are just beaten this time,” she said, 
involuntarily, with a moan that came from her 
very heart. 

“No, no, my lamb,” said Sir Patrick; “never 
beaten as long as there is God above and a stout 
heart to trustin Him. You will see it will tin 
out just the best thing that could have happened. 
But you will have to smuggle me down some dry 
clothes.” 

And this was the man who had almost betrayed 
himself laughing at her childish joke ten minutes 
since! It took Grizel half an hour at least to get 
up her heart. Would it be necessary to take him 
back to the vault? She shivered at the thought, 
for now it was over, Grizzy had often asked her- 
self how she could have done it; and to begin all 
over again! 

But by-and-by she dried her tears, and her mind 
began to work once more. 

Meanwhile, too, other thoughts were rising in 
Sir Patrick’s mind. He had seen the keen anxiety 
in his wife’s face, and how she shook like a leaf 
at every sound. He divined that the joy of 
having access to him, and being able to look 
after his comfort, was almost neutralized by the 
additional terror from which she was never free, 
and that the risk of another descent on the house 
by the soldiers, or even a search by other visitors 
less violent, would break down her nerves alto- 
gether. 

This had been gradually growing more and 
more apparent to him, and the new incident 
brought a climax to his thoughts. He had time 
to think it well over when Grizel was called to the 
evening meal, and he was left in his dark impris- 
onment with the chill of the water rising about 
him, to settle what he must do. 

Sounds and steps without in the twilight had 
warned him of some novelty, and a stir of 
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voices within had seemed to welcome some new 
comer. : 

Sir Patrick, alarmed at first, made up his mind, 
being well aware of all the usual incidents of this 
tranquil country life, that it must be some wan- 
dering packman or pedler who had thus moved 
the household. For it was the voices of the maids 
that were most loud, and their kind master knew 
well what a “ploy” it was for them, what a festive 
and delighttul incident, when the travelling pedler 
came with his wares, and the pack was opened 
and all its stores un- 
folded. 

He smiled with friend- 
ly sympathy in their 
simple pleasure, terrible 
though his own plight 
was. And there was al- 
ways the likelihood that 
the pedler might bring 
news, which came at all 
times so slowly and with 
such difficulty in those 
days, and doubly so in 
times of trouble, when 
a sort of civil war was 
rending the country. 

He thought that in the 
distance he once heard 
his wife’s voice utter a 
cry of distress, and the 
minutes seemed to lag 
along like hours as he 
lay helpless in such dis- 
comfort of body and 
trouble of mind. By 
the usual contrariety of 
events, it was later than 
usual when Grizel and 
her mother came in, car- 
rying his food and the 
dry clothes which had 
become necessary. 

Their soft steps glid- 
ing along the floor, even 
before he saw them, 
brought ease to his heart, 
and he did not observe 
anything more than the 


seriousness which his 
own news of the rising 
of the water in his 


hiding- place naturally 
called forth in the looks 
of Leddy Polwarth, un- 
til he had changed his 
wet clothes and eaten his meal, during which his 
wife sat beside him and talked in subdued tones, 
telling him that Jamie Winter was waiting to be 
called in to give his opinion upon the new misfor- 
tune, while Grizel sat on a stool behind her father 
with her face hidden in her hands, 

He thought she was crying, and missed her 
ebeerful little note, but would not, in his tender- 
ness, disturb his little Grizzy. When, however, 
she arose to carry away the remains of his supper, 
he saw that her face was swollen with tears, and 
caught her by the arm. 

“It may be bad, but it is not so bad as this,” he 
said. “What will happen to us if our Grizzy 
loses heart ?” 

“O Patrick!” cried his wife, “there is terrible 
news. I would not tell ye till ye had eaten and 
drunken, and got a little strength. Andrew Wy- 
lie, the packman, has been here to-day, straight 
from Edinburgh; and the first thing he had to say 
—for he knew what friends ye were—was about 
Jerviswood, our kind Jerviswood, that was the 
friend of us all.” 

“What about Jerviswood ?” said Sir Patrick, 
growing pale; but what need to ask? Already at 
the first word he knew, and his face grew stern 
and sad with a sorrow that was likewise righteous 
wrath, and beyond tears. 

Leddy Polwarth permitted herself to weep, now 
that the first words were said, and little Grizel, 
who had carried her father’s message to his friend 
in prison, came and laid her head on his shoulder 
and sobbed. 

“The tyrant,” said Leddy Polwarth, “has had 
his will of that saint on earth. Wednesday was a 
week, he suffered in the Grassmarket, where so 
many have gone before him. Patrick, we must 
not mourn, for oh, who would bide in this dis- 
tracted Scotland, that could win there ?” 

Sir Patrick Hume raised his gaunt head, worn 
with confinement and suffering. 

“J mourn none,” he said, though his yoice was 
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harsh and husky with emotion. “I mourn none! | kissing her forehead as she stood by him. “Jean, | 
Dear playfellow, friend of my youth, thou’st died | ye wil! hear reason at the lips of your bairn. Now, | 

for Scotland, and for the true word, and for free- | Jamie, go and tell your good-brother, and let us | 
dom. I grudge thee not thy rest, sodearly bought! | pray for a fine dark evening and cold and rain, for 

Oh, no, oh no—” and with that he was silent for a | ll start to-morrow night.” 

holding unconsciously Grizel in his arm, 
who, checked in her own weeping by the sight of his 
srief, watched with awe the tears flowing silently 
down his gaunt cheek. 

After a few minutes, with a voice still hoarser, 
he spoke. 

“If anything was wanted to decide me, it was 
this. I will not keep you longer, my Jean, in this 
mortal terror. I’ve seen it working upon you, my 
sweetheart, since the first day. Let us lay our 
heads together, my two counsellors, and see how I 
can best get away.” 

“Get away, Patrick? you will fall into the 
hands of the wicked,” said Leddy Polwarth, 
grasping him by the arm in her terror, as if these 
“wicked” were already at hand. 

“Nothing worse can befall me than has hap- 
pened to my brother, for whose safe deliverance 
the Lord be praised. But we’ll hope other things, 
my heart. You will just send me away cannily 
in the night, and I will get across the border and 
so to some Southland port. Nay, we’ll weep no 
more, neither for him that is departed, nor me 
that am going upon a more hard journey ; the only 
thing to settle is how I must go.” 

The consultation was carried on far into the 
night, and almost before Leddy Polwarth had con- 
sented, her daughter and she had set to work to 
take the gold lace from Sir Patrick’s coat, and 
turn it into the grave garment that befitted the 
profession for which he had studied in his earlier 
years. 

His face befitted the profession as well as the 
garment betitted the form. His grave and digni- 
fied bearing was in harmony with the character 
he was about to assume. His own feelings, too, 
were such as suited the character. 

It had already happened in the exigencies of life 
at that period, that Sir Patrick Hume had ap- 
peared under the name of Dr. Wallace, a practi- 
tioner of medicine from Leyden, the learned Dutch 
university, at which so many Scotsmen took their 
degrees ; and were he but once clear of the neigh- 
borhood where he was known, and over the border 
into England, all might be well, and the travelling 
physician pass with little remark. But how to 
pass the immediate circle was the painful question 
that moved all hearts. 

Jamie Winter stole in from the stables, where he | 
had been supposed to have a piece of work to do, | 
and after with 
water in the cavity which he had made with such 
care, in the middle the room, seeking | 
counsel, as usual, from his blue bonnet, and listen- | 
ing to each speaker with anxious looks from one 
to another. 

At last he ventured to speak,— nocence of early childhood. 

“My leddy,” he said, “if your leddyship will let I had passed the roses and camellias, the jessa- 
me speak, there’s the grieve*, that is my good | mines and maguolias, all that wealth of bloom and 


time, (To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 
NATURE’S EASTER-MUSIC, 
The flowers from the earth have arisen; 
They are singing their Easter-song; 


UP. the valleys and over the hillsides 
They come, an unnumbered throng, 


Oh, listen! The wild-flowers are singing 
heir beautiful songs without words! 
They are pouring the soul of their music 

Through the voices of happy birds, 


Every flower to a bird has confided 
The joy of its blossoming birth— 

The wonder of its resurrection 
From its grave in the frozen earth. 


For you chirp the wren and the sparrow, 
Little Eyebright, Anemone pale! 

Gay C olutbine, orioles are chanting 
Your trumpet-note, loud on the gale. 


The buttereup’s thanks for the sunshine 
The goldfinch’s twitter reveals 

And the violet trills, through the bluebird, 
Of the heaven that within her she feels. 

The Song-sparrow’s exquisite warble 
Is born in the heart of the rose, 

Of the wild-rose, shut in its calyx, 
Afraid of belated snows, 


And the melody of the woodthrush 
Floats up from the nameless and shy 
White blossoms, that stay in the cloister 

Of pine-forests, dim and high. 


The — of the roadside is vocal; 

TI iusic from every clod; 
nd br sare the wild-flowers’ angels, 
y messages bearing to God. 





“We arise and we praise Him together!” 
With a flutter of petals and wings, 
The anthem of spirits immortal 
Rings back from created things, 


And nothing Is left wholly speechless, 
‘or the dumbest life that we know 

May utter itself through another, 
And double its gladne ss so! 


The trees have the winds to sing for them; 
The rock and the hill have the streams; 
And the mountains the thunderous torrents 
That waken old Earth from her dreams, 


She awakes to the Easter-music; 
Her bosom with praise overtlo 
The forest breaks forth into singing, 
For the desert has bloomed as the rose. 





And whether in trances of silence 

We think of our Lord arisen, 
Or whether we carol with angels 

At the open door of His prison; 
He will give us an equal welcome 

Whate ver the tribute we bring: “ 
For to Him who can read the heart’s musie 

To blossom with love is to sing. 

Lucy LARCOM. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EASTER LILY. 

I had seen her morning after morning, at her 
stand in the French market in New Orleans. A 
girl of about fourteen, whose bright brunette 
beauty would have attracted the attention of any | 
stranger. She was large for her age, and the | 
charming, speaking face bore at times all the 
thoughtfulness of a woman, mingled with the in- 


f 3 | 
examining distressed looks the 





} 
| 


stood of 


brother, he is a true man; and there’s that powny | color which makes the French market such a 
you were wanting to sell, it’s a strong big beast, | gorgeous picture, when 1 found myself beside 


and could carry any person.” 





Blanche’s basket of violets and orange blossoms. 
“And what could the pony do or the grieve ? Do | Nothing else—no other intruding color in the soft 
you think L have time to oceupy my mind with | purple and white bouquets which she had formed 
selling ponies, at a2 moment like this ?” | with exquisite taste, and in a variety of forms. 
“Your leddyship,” said Jamie, “doesna just take | Some were tlat, some round, others cup-shaped 


thought. A man might ride him to the market, | and pyramidal, but in all there was a grace and 
Morpeth Fair, that’s a grand horse-fair, kent | tasteful arrangement which could be found in no 


other stall in the market. 

By dint of frequent pauses at her stand and 
daily purchases, the flower-girl and | became the 
best of friends. There was always a bouquet set 
aside for me of the finest and freshest flowers, even 
if I was hours behind my usual time. And at last 
it seemed to be understood that 1 was never to 
pass without stopping for a chat; 
my time allowed. 

“Are these flowers your only support, Blenche ? ? 
I asked one day. 

She laughed—her ringing, happy laugh. 

“Madame is jesting,” said. “How can the 
secret,” few sous I get for these support us? Have I not 

“The grieve,” repeated Jamie, my little brother Jean and my sister Lodie to 
brother, he’s true as the day.” | feed ?—and they are no birds, I can tell you! They 

“Shame upon you, Jean, to distrust your own | have such appetites—those children—and they 
folk that have been about you for years.” | want meat every day! No, indeed, the flowers are 

“Tam not mistrusting him. But when I mind | not all I have. 
upon all the questions the troopers will put, and | 
‘When did ye see him last?’ and ‘Where did ye | and oranges ? are 
see him ?’ till the most innocent are tempted to lie neighbor, Madame Michel, 
for love’s sake, and when it’s your life, Patrick, | | her own fruit. 
that is at stake. Oh, my man, bide still, and let | are mine, I raise a great many canaries for 
us trust in God’s grace.” the market. I have vegetables yonder. I doa 

“Coming or going, we will do that,” said Sir | large business, as madame sees, and my neighbors 
Patrick, sweetly. “Your mistress, Jamie, is weak | are so good that they help me in every way; for 
where her heart is concerned, and I would not | they know I can attend to but one thing at a 
have her strong; but here is a wee thing that never | time.” 
knew fear, we'll Grizel—shall I trust the I smiled at Blanche’s “large business;” but 
grieve, or shall I bide and die daily with the sight | large or small, my little flower-girl evidently 
of you and your mother trembling over me? | thought herself exceptionally prosperous, and was 
Whist, Jean, the little one shall say.” | the happiest of the happy. 

“For me and my mother, we can tremble and| ‘Where do you live, Blanch 
never let ye see it,” said Grizzy, with spirit, “if | question. 
that was all! and oh the frichts I have had, “Oh, so far!—on the Bayou Bridge road. Town 
and you to say I never knew fear! But, daddie, | my place. It was left me by my mother,”—this 
if I were a big great man like Sir Patrick Hume— | was said with an indescribable air of importance— 
with not a blow to strike for Scotland, and nothing | “and my brother and sister help me to work it. 
to do but be hunted from kirk to closet—mother, | havea cow, too, and such milk and cream !” 

I canna help it—I would ride, or I would run, and “T would like to taste your milk,’ 
get free. I would not bide.” ing at her. 

“You are just a little oracle,” 


through the country-side—and the one that would 
ride the powny to the market, would not need to 
come back.” 

“Especially,” said Sir Patrick with a smile, “if 
he were a wandering doctor, and bound to Hol- 
land for his health, and to save himself from 
bloodletting, which is o’er much practised on this 
side.” 

“O Patrick, O my good man!” said the lady. 
To keep him there, was an anxiety beyond her 
power. But to see him go away was more dread- 
ful still. 

“And oh surely, 
she said. 


” 


” 


we are enough that know the she 


” 


“is my good- 





mine, and my good 
sells them for me with 


And those canary birds,—those 


Those 


too. 


ask “ 


e?” was my next 





said her father, 
laughing face. 


* Grieve; bailiff, 





long or short, as | 


“Does madame see that stand of Japan plums | 


Ij 
I said, smil- 


The grave, business-like look came back to the | 


house some day. It is like a nest,—though we are 
not quite birds. Next week I shall have some 
strawberries, and madame must come then and 
taste them.” 

If it had been a princess graciously condescend- 
ing from her high estate, there could not have 
been more dignified courtesy than belonged to the 
manner of my calico-garbed little friend. So it 
was then and there agreed that on the following 
Wednesday, I was to visit ‘Le Nid” (the nest), as | 
Blanche called her home. | 

Wednesday was a bright day, and noon found 
me in the cars with Blanche beside me, the gravity | 
all gone from her eyes, and her lovely face dimp- | 
ling and sparkling at the novel excitement of car- 
rying a guest of her own home with her. 

Le Nid was a funny little place, with a small, 
high house, built very much like a pigeon-house. 
The house itself was covered with a mass of white 
climbing roses, which made it look like a large 
bouquet. The yard in front was filled with orange 
and Japan plum-trees, and the sides and back 
seemed devoted to flowers, vegetables and small 
fruit. Not an inch of ground was left unoccupied ; 
and the cultivation was wonderful, considering 
that it was done by three children, the eldest only 
fourteen. 

“Take care of the steps, madame. 
little difficult.” 

As the said steps were built up like a ladder and 
very rickety, 1 thought that to call them a Jittle 
difficult, was a very mild way of describing them. 
But I scrambled up, and found myself in a pleas- 
ant little porch, scrubbed as clean as hands could 
scrub it, and a rocking-chair pulled under the 
thickest festoons of the white roses. 

**You will sit here in the shade,” said Blanche, 
drawing me to the chair, “whilst Elodie and I 
gather the strawberries. Elodie! Elodie, 
here, you and Jean!” 

There was a shout of delight as the two children 
heard their sister’s voice and came flying up. Both 
Elodie and Jean were decidedly of the peasant 
type,—sturdy-limbed and with rather heavy faces, 
—a marked contrast to the beautiful, intelligent 
girl who stood beside me. 

She, however, saw no deficiency in “her chil- 
dren,” as she called them, and her eyes sparkled 
with pride as she told me of Jean’s industry and 
Elodie’s neatness, and of her dairy work. 

“Now we will leave madame and gather the 
fruit. I have drawn 
favorite rose. My poor mother brought it from 
Provence—she was Provencal—and she nursed 
and loved it as if it was a child. I always wear | 
one of these roses when they are in bloom, for | 
they seem part of my mother. If I marry, my 
‘couronne de noce’ (marriage-wreath) shall be made 
of them. But if God wiils that I shall die young, | 
then my ‘couronne de mort’ (death-wreath) shall 
also be of these roses. Perhaps I may die in the 
winter when none are in bloom, but I hope not.” 

Her ‘‘death-wreath.” I found myself softly re- 
peating the girl’s words over and over, as I 
watched her flitting about among the strawberry- 
beds. Strange words they seemed, coming from 
one whose exuberant vitality was so marked. A 





They are a 


come 





See, your chair under my 


| full, over-running measure of life seemed given to 


those lithe, active limbs, that glowing face and 
| happy joyous voice. 

I did not have to wait long for my fruit. A 
strawberries, well sugared, and filled to the brim 
with yellow cream, was soon before me. Blanche 
was a charming hostess. By some right divine 
she moved and spoke like a lady, and there was 
no vulgar fussiness in the manner she served me. 

I really ate more than prudence counselled, for I 
could not refuse to gratify the look of delight 
with which she watched my enjoyment of her 
treat. 

But when I had finished, Blanche, with the grave 
look on her face again—her business look—set to 
work to clear the table and put things to rights. 

“The children can do it,” she said; “but then 
they are heedless, and do not sweep as well as I 
would wish. They will learn in time.’ 

“How troublesome it must be to have such a 
charge,” I answered, thoughtlessly ; ‘and at your 
| age, too.” 

“Troublesome!” In the extremity of her as- 
| tonishment, Blanche stood with her broom poised 
in the 
all alone in the world? Ah! God is very good to 
give me their help,—my precious children!” 
She raised her eyes reverently as she spoke. 

“Only think, madame! He gives me health and 
strength and love of work and the best of neigh- 
bors, and best of all, my mother’s Bible. Does 
madame know that my parents were both Hugue- 
nots, and my mother died holding her Bible in her 
hand? I read in it every day to my children, and 
they know all the stories in it. 
happy as the birds here in our nest!” 

“God keep you so, my child!” I answered, feel- 
ing rebuked to my inmost soul. 


} 








When a beautiful bouquet had been made for 


me, it was time to go. Blanche and her “children” 


accompanied me to the cars, and the last glimpse | 
I had of my little flower-girl showed ime her bright 
spark- 


hair blown by the wind about her lovely, 
ling face. 
This spring I returned to the city. 


my arrival found me in the French Market. 


bowl piled up with the largest and reddest of | 


air. “Why, what should I do without them, | 


| 
Ah! we are as | 


It was just 
a year since my last visit, and the very day after 
I 
went to the place where my little friend had kept 
her stall, but she was nowhere to be seen. A stout, 
“If madame will honor me by coming to my | red-faced Alsatian vegetable-dealer, whom Blanche 


had often pointed out to me as one of her good 
friends, sat in her place. She knew me instantly. 


“Ah! here is poor Blanche’s madame!” she 
cried. ‘Did you know that the poor lamb is dy- 


ing ?—yes, dying ?” 


I stood dumb and paralyzed, unable even to ask 
a@ question. 

“Yes, I see madame is shocked. Blanche had 
scarlet fever this winter, and it has left her in a 
consumption, so the doctor says. Ah! we had 
the best of doctors for her. We are very poor, 
madame, but there is not one of us who would not 
have worked our fingers to the bone for our bright 
little bird. We shall never see her in her old place 
again. Never! never!” 

I hardly knew how I made my way out of the 
market. I did not realize the terrible news; no, 
not even when I found myself in the Bayou 
Bridge cars, speeding to the quaint little house I 
had seen so often in memory. 

We stopped at the very spot where I had last 
seen the beautiful face smiling at me. The house, 
as I approached it, looked as usual. The white 
rose was iu its full wealth of bloom, but it struck 
me that it was more unpruned and ran more wild- 
ly than at my last visit. 

I saw a figure sitting on the porch as I mounted 
the stairs, but I had to stand before it and look 
into the sweet, kind eyes before I could believe 
that bloodless phantom was really my Blanche. 
A gleam of joy leaped into those eyes as they 
rested on me. She held out her wasted, trembling 
hands. 

“Ah! it is my good madame I have thought of 
so often! So you have come to see me, my friend, 
before I go away ?” 

“Go away ?” I repeated, questioningly. 

“Yes. Does not madame see lam going on a 
journey, which will take me far away from here? 
Ah! I have been very sick and tired for many, 
many months; but it will be all right when I 
meet my mother up there.” 

I could not restrain my tears. 
tle hot hand on mine. 

“Why does madame cry 


She laid her lit- 


for me? It would 


| have been hard had God called me when I was so 


well and strong; but now every breath hurts me 
so that it will be better for me to go.” 

There was silence between us for a long time. 
At last she said,— 

“TI shall never more sell Easter roses or lilies in 
the market as I used to do. Does madame think 
there are trees and flowers in heaven ? I know what 
the Bible says about the Tree of Life; but will 
there be trees like those on earth? If the earth 
brings a resurrection of flowers, will not heaven 
also?” 

I tried to explain to her the perfect life, the flaw- 
less fruitage of the Eternal Gardens. I did my 
best to lift her innocent thoughts up to those high 
regions of eternity, where the flowers never fade, 


| but merge into new growths, each more beautiful, 
more perfect, than those which preceded it. 
| eyes grew dreamy with these new thoughts. 


Her 


“T asked,” she said, “because : ou know, mad- 
ame, I am so simple, so ignorant, that all I know 
is to tend flowers and fruit. Perhaps the blessed 
Lord will give me a little corner in His garden, 
that I may work. But my mother, my beautifnl 
young mother, who has been there so long, will 
tell me what to do. 

“Ah! she was so good—my mother! My fa- 
ther died when I was quite young—before Elodie 
was born; but be was good, too.” She paused, 
exhausted, and a terrible fit of coughing shook 
her feeble frame. 

“Ah! my children are not back yet,’ 
when it ceased. 

“T sent them out for a walk. They have nursed 
me day and night, and they look quite pale. Oh, 
such blessed children they are! so patient, so 
watchful! never leaving me unless I make them.” 

She dozed a little in her chair after this, then 
wakened with a start. 

“Have they not come yet ? 
so much!” 

I looked, but could see nothing of the children. 

“Not that I fear for them,” she continued. 
“They will have the nest and the flowers and fruit 
and the birds and all my kind, good friends. They 
will have my Bible, too,” pointing to the little 
worn French Bible which lay on her lap; “but 
above all, they will have God to care for them. 
No, madame, I do not fear to leave my children.” 

“How they will miss you!” I could hardly 
speak, for the tears would come. 
| “Yes, they will miss me.” Her voice was very 
}ealm. “Every year they will put their wreath of 
‘immortelles’ on my grave. I tell them they must 
bring bunches of violets and those roses,” point- 
ing to the flowers overhead. ‘Does madame see 
how beautifully they bloom this spring? My 
burial wreath is ready for me, and I want them to 
put afew in my hand. When my mother meets 
me, I wish her to recognize her favorite roses.” 

Another fit of coughing, and this time a little 
stream of blood trickled from her lips. 

With the help of the weeping children, who had 
returned, I carried Blanche to her bed. I did not 
leave her again that evening,—no, not until the 
tired, tender eyes were hidden by the white lids, 
and the wasted hands, holding the roses, were 
folded over the pulseless breast. 

My blessed little flower-girl! Methinks she has 
carried the aroma of those Provence roses straight 
up to the steps of the great White Throne. In 
God’s great Kingdom my bird, who has fled from 
her nest, has found a refuge where her steadfast, 


* she said, 


I want to see them 
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innocent faith will develop the glorious life of 
which only dim possibilities reach us here. 
“A rose 
She blest us; but, as bless the roses, 
A morning's swift, brief space.” 

The blooming Easters come and go. She is no 
longer in the Flower Market. Other hands deal 
in Easter roses and lilies. But every Easter for 
me I lay a white flower or her grave, and I love to 
recall her memory, and to dream of her as one of 
the flowers in immortal gardens, and to speak of 
her as my Easter lily. M. B. WILLIAMs. 





For the Companion. 
THE LEGEND OF ST, HELENA. 


“Oh, where,” St. Helen asked with tears, 
“Where did His murderers hide 

The cross on which, three hundred years 
Ago, my Saviour died? 

She bade her servants dig the ground 
Where stood the sacred tree; 

They searched,—and lo! the prize they found 
Was not one cross, but three. 











Then which had borne God’s suffering Son? 
The wood no answer made,— 
Till, on the crosses, one by one, 
A dead man’s form they laid. 
It pressed the first, the second, cold 
As clods o’er coftin close, 
But when it touched the third, behold! 
To life the dead man rose! 


With awful joy St. Helen stood, 
And gazed like one enchained; 

She knelt and kissed the holy rood 
Her Saviour’s blood had stained. 

Then felt her faith’s reward that hour, 
Beholding Death declare 

The presence of Christ’s living power 
As if Himself were there. 


The lesson of that legend old 
Is broad as earth and time; 

Still shines the truth so strangely told, 
As shines the sun sublime, 

That they who search with reverent quest 
The worships of mankind, 

Shall, by the resurrection-test, 
The true religion find, 








Undimmed whe ruth and error mix, 
Glows one unf ng sign, 
That, like St. Helen’s crucifix, 
Reveals the faith divine, 
All else hath only lies and loss 
For human trust to giv 
The faith, the doctrine of the Cross, 
Can make dead sinners live, 





From Calvary, hope’s morning light 
Uncelouded shines to save, 
And life is winged for heavenly flight 
At Jesus’ open grave, 
Where Falsehood yields her boastful breath, 
Unmasked to men’s disdain, 
Beside the power that conquers death, 
And bids them rise again. 
sHERON BROowN. 


———_—___~+o+- 





For the Companion. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS IN A TUNNEL. 

“You'll get caught some day,” said Job Davis, shak- 
ing his head wisely as he rolled some powder into a 
“squib;” ‘and then you’ll have a lively run to escape. 
When you've had as much experience in mining as I 
have, you won’t take any chances.” 

Dennis laughed softly, but continued shovelling coal 
into the car, his lamp, hung in his hat, throwing fan- 
tastic shadows across the chamber against the black 
walls on either side as he worked. 

“Iv’s no laughing matter, boy,” continued Job. “I 
learned to be careful in just the same way you'll have 
to. After you have had one or two pinches, you'll lis- 
ten tome. I worked seven years in the old country in 
a vein only three feet thick, and had to lie on my side 
all day to mine the coal. That’s the kind of experi- 
ence you want. These Pennsylvania veins are thick 
enough for a giant to stand up in, and there’s some 
kind of a show for a man when there’s an explosion 
or accident; but there’——and Job shook his head 
dismally at the recollection. 

“Were you ever in a tight place?’ asked Dennis, 
leaning on his shovel and looking attentively at his 
friend. 

“Lots of times, boy,” Job growled, fixing the squib 
ina “blasting barrel” that led to the powder tamped 
in the hole. “More’n once I’ve had to crawl on my 
hands and krees for my life! You can’t run there as 
you can here, and if a miner was as reckless as you 
are, it'd be all up with him in a week. Look out now! 
I’m goin’ to light it!” 

Dennis dropped his shovel and started down the 
chamber; and Job, after knocking the crust from the 
wick of his lamp, applied it to the squib. There was 
a faint sputter, he cried “Fire!” for a warning, and 
turned and ran towards the shelter, his heavy boots 
waking the dismal echoes of the place. 

“It'll be a good shot, I hope,” he said, very much 
out of breath, as he joined Dennis behind a large prop. 
“It ought to blow down enough coal to last till quitting- 
time.” 

“You were long enough getting it read 
remarked, dryly. 

“Yes, boy,” Job said, scraping a handful of tobacco 
from his pocket and putting it in a short, black pipe. 
“I learned to take time when I was about your age. 
I’ve seen many a man carried home on a stretcher be- 
cause he didn’t take time; and some day I’m afraid 
you'll have to be taken out of the tunnel in the same 
way.” 

“Don’t worry about it, Job.” 

“But I will,” puffing loudly to clear the stem. “You 
know as well as I do that the tunnel isn’t safe, and yet 
you go out that way every night in spite of my warn- 
ings.” 

Dennis laughed again, at which Job shook his head 
sadly. “Go your own gait,” he said; ‘and if you 
don’t lose your life, you'll lose your job, and then 
you'll remember what I said.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind, for I have my life and 
my job, and I intend to keep them both.” 

“I hope so, boy, I hope so,” he said, but bis counte- 
nance plainly belied his words. ‘I’ve seen so many 

men run risks and get beaten that I know it’s only a 
matter of time for your turn to come.” 

“May the day be far distant,”’ said Dennis, gravely, 


» 
> 


Dennis 


| until the regular number of cars had been loaded and 


glare from their lamps showed the devastation the 
powder had made. Large blocks of coal had been 
thrown several feet from the “face” of the chamber, 
and many smaller pieces lay scattered around. Job 
began to split up the large chunks, and Dennis, after 
looking at the hole made by the explosion, seized his 
shovel and began filling the car, singing a wild song in 
a minor key as he worked. 

The song continued most of the day with few inter- 
ruptions. Occasionally Job had something to say, or 
a story to tell, to cheer up the solitude of the place, 
while through the darkness came the reports and con- 
cussions of numerous explosions around them and the 
shrieks of the engine’s whistle in the distant tunnel; 
but as every day before had passed, so did this one, 


it began to get dark outside of the mines. Then pack- 
ing away their tools ina small box, they hung their 
dinner and tea cans on their shoulders by a small cord, 
and walked slowly down the chamber. When they 
reached the gangway Job stopped. 

“Are you going through the tunnel?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Dennis, quietly, the rim of his hat 
shading his eyes from his lamp. 

Job shook his head. ‘You'll go through it once too 
often, I’m afraid,” he said; ‘but mind, I warned you! 
You'd better take more time and go out of the slope 
with me.” 

“Oh no!” laughed Dennis. “My sweetheart is wait- 
ing for me, and I must hurry.” 

“She'll wait in vain some day,” said the old man; 
and nodding his head until his lamp nearly fell from 
his hat, he turned down the gangway muttering to 
himself. 



























Dennis watched him a minute or two, and was al- 
most persuaded to follow him, but shaking off the im- 
pression Job’s words had made with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he started up the gangway that led to the 


| tunnel, whistling a gay tune to drown his thoughts. 


His heart was light in thinking of his sweetheart, and 
he walked quickly along, passing the many deserted 
chambers that dismally echoed his footsteps. 

The coal glistened in the light of his lamp that cast 
weird shadows of himself on the pillars and props, 
and in thinking of the face and form that were beauti- 
ful to him, he forgot the warning words of Job, and 
plunged boldly up the incline leading to the vein of 
coal above. 

In the Greenwood mines, as in many of the large 
mines in that vicinity, a small locomotive was used to 
draw the loaded cars from the workings to the “foot” 
of the shaft, a distance of nearly three miles. It was 
an odd-looking machine, with no sign of a smoke- 
stack or sand-box, these parts of the engine being on 
a level with the top of the boiler; but it did the work 
of many mules, and drew a long train of mine-cars 
over the underground railroad at a fair rate of speed. 
It made a great deal of gas and sulphur fumes, and the 
heat from the fire crumbled and loosened the top rock; 
but being a necessity, it was used by the company in 
spite of its disadvantages. It was very closely and 
compactly built. The passages it traversed were gen- 
erally shunned by the miners, who dreaded the bad 
roof over their heads. 

The Greenwood locomotive was larger than such en- 
gines usually are, having a long tunnel to go through 
and up, which Jed from one vein of coal to another. 
The two veins were separated, vertically, by twenty- 
five feet of rock, the “top lift,’’ as it was called, being 


the tunnel, which, with its connecting passages, was 
over a mile long. 

The tunnel had been cut through rock and coal and 
was necessary, owing to the peculiar “‘lay”’ of the for- 
mation. 
caught by the engine or cars; and as it was barely high 
and wide enough for the locomotive to pass through, 





disturbed by Job’s words. “I always try to be”’—— 
The explosion at that moment interrupted him. 
There was a rush of air, a dull roar, and the sound of 
fragments of coal falling around them. 
“That was a good one, I'll bet!” exclaimed Job, 
gleefully. 
there’s a pound.” 


Waiting a few minutes longer until the smoke had | 


“There’s five cars of coal in that shot if 


there was no room on either side to get out of the way. 


Dennis, however, used it frequently, in spite of Job’s 
warnings and contrary to the orders of the company, 
! as it was a short cut from the chamber where he 


worked to the foot of the shaft. 


| the darkness, and the sounds of its quick exhausts be- 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS IN A TUNNEL. 


connected with the shaft, and the “bottom lift’? with | 


The miners always shunned it, fearing to be | 


On entering the tunnel he had blown out his light. 
Whistling softly to himself, he walked as fast as he 
could through the dark to get where the air was purer. 
cleared away, they walked back to where the yellow | The gases were suffocating, and the blackness of the 


place blinded him, but he cared not for these trifles so 
long as he could see his sweetheart an hour sooner 
than if he had gone around the longer and safer w 
There were no turns for him to make; the tunnel was 
straight, and he had become so accustomed to feeling 
his way over the ties and pieces of coal that had fallen 
from the cars that he seldom stumbled. 

To one unaccustomed to the mines the intense dark- 
ness would have been appalling. Dennis, however, 
had been used to it since he was a small boy, and his 
heavy, hob-nailed boots kept unrhythmical time to the 
tune he was whistling. He was not a good whistler, 
nor was the tune an attractive one, but so absorbed was 
he in thinking of her from whose lips he had first heard 
it, that he did not hear a faint roar and rumble behind 
him. Nearer and plainer it sounded, rising and falling 
en the heavy atmosphere, but the dull thud of his 
boots drowned the hum of the train as it entered the 
gangway at full speed, nearly a mile below him. 

Unconscious of his danger he plodded along, not 
knowing that the engine was running so late iu the 
day. He had over half a mile to go yet before the main 
gangway could be reached, and as the fans outside had 
stopped running, the air in the tunnel was growing 
more foul every minute. It was difficult for him to 
breathe, and it was s0 warm that the perspiration ran 
down his face in small streams. 

He was walking as fast as he could with comfort 
and safety, but the engine minded neither the heat nor 








came more distinct as it came steadily up the track 
with its load. 

Suddenly its sharp, shrill whistle rang out on the | 
heavy air, and brought Dennis to a standstill. His 
heart gave a quick throb as he realized | 
his danger, and for a moment he hesi- 
tated, not knowing what todo. To run 
seemed useless. The rocks were piti 
less, and would not let him stand on one 
side of the track to let the engine pass. 
Yet already it was struggling on the up- 
grade toward where he stood! 

It would soon reach him. Conscious 
of the terrible fate that would then be 
his, he threw away his cans, turned and 
ran! 


How slow were his steps compared 
with the revolutions of the wheels! 
Twice he looked back, as his feet slipped 
and stumbled on the rough 
floor of the tunnel, and the 
third time the red-hot sparks 
beating against the roof, nota 
half-mile below him, showed 
how remorselessly the engine 


was lessening at every swift revolution of its wheels 
the distance between them. 

He threw away his patched and soiled coat to cool 
his reeking body. Desperately he struggled to in- 
crease his speed; despairingly he saw that it would 
soon be too late! 

The choking fumes of sulphur from the fire-box al- 
most strangled him. The strong exhausts grew loud- 
er; every second the fierce sparks were nearer, and the 
roar and rattle of the train, confined to the narrow 
walls, almost deafened him. He was accustomed to all 
the dangers of the mines, but to be crushed beneath 
the iron wheels when his wedding-day was so near! 
He gave a hoarse cry at the thought, and the warning 
words of Job sounded again in his ears. 

“O sweetheart!’ All the agony of his mind came to 
his lips in those words, as he looked back and saw the 
faint outline of the engine a short distance below him, 
surrounded by a halo of fire. His breath came in quick 
sobs; his legs refused to move; fascination held him 
motionless until the sparks fromthe stack almost re- 
bounded from the roof against him. Then witha de- 


face! 
His lamp! 


fell down and closed his eyes. 
A second more and the wheels of the engine struck 


them being diminished, the wheels spun around help- 





speedy stop. Then all was still. 


angrily at what he knew not particularly, climbed out 


rails explained the mystery. 


| lying across the ties. 


| 


| bore his weight over the rails to the foot of the shaft. 
The pure air soon revived him, and the ‘“footmen’ 


saw it coming withont ita customary train. A dozer 
lights flashed in his face as he opened his eyes and me 





spairing cry he took his hat from his head to cover his 


He had no matches, but with a trembling hand he fore- 
ed the cover open, bending over he poured the oil out 
on the rails, and then took a few steps up the track. 
Throwing his lamp away, he stumbled on over the ties, 


the oiled surface of the rails, and the friction between | 
lessly ; the train being on a heavy up-grade, came to a 
Dennis fell back unconscious. The engineer, cursing | 


of the cab, followed by the fireman, to see what was 
the matter. No sound betrayed the cause of their stop- 
page. The escaping steam from the safety-valve hissed 
spitefully, until the discovery of the lamp and the oiled 
A few steps further up 
the track was discovered the prostrate form of a man, 


Tenderly they picked him up and carried him to the 


cab of the engine, where they made a bed of coats for 
him; and the wheels that would have crushed him 


and driver-boys crowded around the engine as they 


the sympathizing looks of his comrades, while the en- 
gineer tersely explained bis narrow escape. 

The next ascending ‘‘cage” carried him and two at- 
tendants upward to the earth, that never before looked 
so beautiful in the hazy twilight as then; and as the 
engines puffed loudly with their heavier burden of coal 
coming up on the other “cage,” he walked slowly 
away ina dream, not able to realize that the pure air 
of heaven was blowing in his face. 

The news was quickly noised about, and soom 
reached the ears of his sweetheart, whose consoling 
words made even the harsh voice of Job sound sweet 
that evening. R. D. FILLMORE. 

ee 


For the Companion, 


LONDON APARTMENTS. 

Passing through various streets in every quarter of 
London, one sees houses now and then with cards bear- 
ing the following advertisement conspicuously placed 
in the window: 





| APARTMENTS TO BE LET; FURNISHED. 





This indicates how general is the system of living in 
lodgings; and after two years’ experience, at various 
seasons, I wish heartily that it could be completely in- 
troduced into America. Of course a great many lodg- 
ings are comfortless and dreary, but one can readily 
find them in a cheerful neighborhood, where cleanli- 
ness and really home comfort are combined. 

There are different grades, depending chiefly upon 
the neighborhood, and the terms vary according to the 
season of the year. For example, apartments which 
are very high-priced in what is called “the season,” 
(April, May and June,) will be reduced one-half dur 
ing July and August or the winter mouths. 

Before detailing the method, which is really quite 
entertaining to Americans, I had better give you a 
brief description of the general plan of London houses. 
They are commonly built of brick or a yellowish stone, 
three or four stories in height; sometimes having bow- 
windows on the ground and second stories, and gener- 


| ally balconies projecting out over the entrance. 


The main doorway is removed from the street by 
only one or two steps, and sometimes by a small court- 
yard. But it frequently happens that the houses look 
out upon a small enclosed park or garden, to which only 
the residents on that street have the right of entrance. 
Occasionally, the rear of the house fronts the gardens. 
| In that case, steps and a small private gateway lead 
into them; so that one has all the feeling of private 
| possession of very pretty, well-cared-for lawn and 
| gardens. 

Entering by the low pillared entrance, you find a 
narrow hall with two doors to the right, or left, and a 
staircase beyond. This constitutes what in lodging- 
houses is called the “dining-room floor,” and the two 
doors lead you into two square rooms. One of these 
rooms is furnished like a parlor, the other for a bed. 
room. 

Occasionally there is a third smaller room beyond, 
which is included as a dressing-room, or place for 
trunks and boxes. Going up-stairs you find a small 
corridor, and doors leading into the “drawing-rooms,” 
which correspond to American “parlors,” and in Eng- 
land are almost always built on the floor above the en- 
trance. 

Sometimes these rooms are arranged like those be- 
low, as sitting and bed-rooms; but they are generally 
let as parlor and dining-room, while the sleeping-rooms 
are above. 


Below the dining-room floor you find the 
kitchen and scullery, and a small sitting-room which is 
always reserved for the landlady’s own use. 

Now, in looking for lodgings or “apartments,” as 
they prefer to call them in London, the first question is 
of choice between the “dining-rooms” and the “draw- 
ing-rooms.” The latter are supposed to include one or 
more bed-rooms on the third floor. 

In giving general terms for either suites, I shall of 
| course indicate medium prices and neighborhoods, and 
; take for granted that we are looking for lodgings in 
“the season.”” For the dining-rooms one would pay, 
in a nice locality, from six dollars to ten dollars a 
week. For the drawing-rooms, and, let us say, one 
bedroom above, any price from twelve dollars to twen- 
ty-five dollars; and very nice ones could be easily ob. 
tained at These sums would 
include rooms, attendance for the party, and cooking. 
The extras in the bill would be the following, per 
week: 

Kitchen-fire........... cegecese — 

Washing of linen on table and beds, ete 

ES (AVON) ccccccesces 

Sundries..... ° 

NOD OF CRUG TB osiccccsccsncctecnsevesscesse 


the first named terms. 








2.25 

Your table is served by the landlady, of course, who 
also does all your requisite cooking, and you are at lib. 
erty to market for yourself, orto have her do it for 
you. The former is by far the better plan. 

If I give some of the market prices in London to- 
day, you can readily form an estimate of just what it 
would cost any one to spend a week or more in Lon- 
don in an “apartment,” which may be much better 
than the very best London hotel. The price of meat va- 
ries from eighteen to forty cents a pound, porter. 
house, or as the English call it, “rump steak,” 
the most expensive. 
meat! 

Vegetables are always sold by the pound, and _ pota- 
toes cost about four cents, while green produce is be- 


being 





“Beefsteak” is the very toughest 


tween five and seven. Eggs vary from two to six cents 
each, butter from thirty to fifty cents a pound, milk 
is six cents a quart, and bread eight cents for a good- 
sized loaf. Fruit is very high, even at midsummer, 
but it, as well as ‘“‘green vegetables,” is delicious in 
England, and is usually to be bought very fresh in the 
London markets. 

Among groceries, the best coffee is forty-four cents 
a pound; tea from thirty to seventy-five; sugar six to 
nine cents, and other groceries in proportion. 

A special household expense in London is laundry- 
ing. It is never done in the house, but always given 
out and charged for by the piece, at prices averaging 
about sixty cents a dozen. 

| Service in respectable lodgings is generally very 
| good, you having only the trouble of marketing and 
| giving your orders. 

| On leaving you are always expected to fee the ser- 
| vant who has waited upon you at the rate of about 
1 | thirty cents a week, unless the party has been very 
t | large, in which case more would be expected, 


| 


’ 
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In some apartment-houses servants are very 
much overworked. When we first came to Lon- 
don we had an apartment near Russell Square, 
consisting of a drawing-room, which served the 
purpose of dining-room as well, a large sleeping- 
room and dressing-room attached. 

There two other similar 
house, and the at- 
tendance of all 
three was _ per- 
formed by one girl 
—a bright - faced 
“North country” 
girl of twenty or 
thereabouts, whose 
plumpness and 
fresh color had 
suffered much 
from the close con- 
finement of a Lon- 
don lodging-house. 

This girl, 
was called by her 
last name, ‘‘Nor- 
ris,” was up at 
about five o’clock 
in the morning. 
Her first duty was 
to prepare the fires 


in the 


suites 


were 


who 


in the three sit- 
ting-rooms. She 
fillel the three 


scuttles with coal, 
carried up 
and * firings,” 
cleaned each grate 
and prepared each 
fire for lighting an 
hour later. Next 
she swept and 
dusted each of the 
three sitting- 
rooms, swept the 
halls and staircas- 
By this time, 
at about half-past 
seven o'clock, she 
left tin can of 
hot water at each 


wood 





es. 





door. Then came 
the breakfast - ta- 
bles. 

After this came 
the making of 
beds, sweeping, 
dusting and gen- 


eral “setting right” 
of the apartments. 
By this time the 


LONDON APART 
luncheons were 










“No, ma’am,” said Norris, quietly, and she gave 
a queer, sad little smile that was touching to see. 
“Not to say really hill, ma’am, but sort of wor- 
ritted out.” 

She was silent a moment, and involuntarily be- 
gan rubbing and dusting the table near her. 

“Perhaps you remember my young man, 
ma’am,I should say Mr. 
Tewson,” she added, with 
an air of dignity. ‘Well, 
’e’s married, ma’am, toa 
cousin as came from Aus- | 
tralia; quite a rich young 
person. It couldn’t be 


| 
| 
| 








’e should ’ave done different; 
honly— honly”— said poor Nor- 


‘MENTS. * * ® ¢ 
4 ris, with something like a dry 


P : , | : ° P ‘ 
ready to be served in the various rooms; after| sob in her throat, “I ’ad waited four years for 


which Norris was expected to help in the cooking 
of the dinners; and during all this time she had 
to answer the front door-bell and the bells of the 
various rooms, and make herself generally useful. 

Once a month she had a half-holiday on Sun- 
day, at which time it was quite refreshing to see 
her face, free from the tired, not over-clean look 
common to it on working days, fairly shining 
from the use of soap and water, and framed in a 
remarkable white straw bonnet decked with pink 
flowers and green ribbons. Her dress was a gray 
poplin trimmed with green, and her shawl the 
most vivid broché. 

Thus attired Norris would sally forth under the 
escort of a stout, good-looking young man, who 
called for her at the area gate, always wearing an 
enormous button-hole bouquet. 

“So you are going to be married, Norris?” I 
said to her one day. 


“Oh, yes’m,” responded Norris, with something | 


like a sigh and a blush, “that is, if ’e hever gets 
enough pay. Times houtrageously bad, 
ma'am,” said Norris, stopping in her efforts to 
blow the fire, “’e’s in a butcher-shop, and ‘opes 
to be foreman next year.” 
“And what wages will he earn then, Norris ?” 
“Oh, very good, ma’am; quite five-and-twenty 


is 80 


a week.” 
“That is good.” 
“But you see, ma’am,” pursued Norris, with an 
air of resignation, “’e ’as is mother and a blind 
sister to keep hout of that.” 
“Never mind, Norris,” I 
blessing on his life for doing it.’ 


said; “all the more 


“Oh, J don’t begrudge it, 7 don’t!” exclaimed 
little Norris, smiling; “I knows as how it’s right; 
which I ’ope won't never falter in, ma’am.” 
And Norris picked up the empty coal-scuttle and 
went away with it, a small sigh fluttering in the 
I wonder how many 


’e 


air as she closed the door. 
of the lodgers at Mrs. Y 
under the little servant’s busy, over-worked man- 
ner was that patient waiting for these “houtra- 


*s guessed that hidden 





geous times” to be better! 

We left Mrs. Y——’s for a more cheerful neigh- 
borhood, but the other day I happened to call 
there, and was glad to renew acquaintance with 
little Norris. It was about dusk, but I recognized 


her trim figure and the outline of her face as she 
Mrs. 
—’s rooms for a friend, and the landlady being 


I 






opened the door. had called to eng: 
y 

out, Norris took me into the dining-room 
turned the gas up to a bright blaze, so that I saw 


and 


her face distinctly, and was quite shocked to find 


it so pale and haggard. 


“Why, Norris!” I exclaimed, “you have been 


ill, haven't you?” 


"im, T’ad, and would ’ave gone on another ten, 

}and ’e knowed it! 

| would you like to see the rooms down ’ere first ?” 

Lucy C. LILuie. 
—or—— 
RESPONSE. 

If men reply not, useless is my song: 

My voice is as the voice of one in deserts, 

And makes no ripple on the stagnant air. 

+O 

EXCLUDING CRIMINALS. 


About the middle of March the Secretary of the 
Treasury telegraphed to the Collector of Customs 
at Boston that a party of Cuban banditti had 
sailed in a vessel from the port of Caibarien, on 
| the northern coast of Cuba, that they were sup- 

posed to be bound for Boston, and that he was to 
arrest and detain them. A few days later the 
| men were arrested at Wood’s Holl, Mass. 

They were carried to Boston, where it was dis- 
covered that they were not criminals, but men 
who had been engaged to work on a San Do- 
mingo sugar-plantation, which they were com- 
pelled to reach by a round-about journey through 
the United States. But although the case termi- 
nated favorably to these men, it illustrates an ex- 
ception which is made in the treatment usually 
accorded to strangers coming hither. 
| We permit free immigration from all parts of 
the world (except China), and welcome all who 
We even receive men who have committed 
political crimes in their own countries, and should 
the government of one of these countries demand 
the surrender of such an offender, we should re- 
fuse to deliver him up. 
cause they intend to commit crimes. We punish 
only those wLo have committed offences against 











come. 


our laws. 
until he has been proved guilty. 

Here are four principles, each one of which 
seems to have been violated in the order not to 
permit these Cubans to land, but to arrest and 
contine them. There was merely a suspicion that 
the “banditti” were not like other immigrants. 
Their object in coming 
As they had never been in this 
country nor subject to its laws, they could not 
have violated one of those laws. Finally, they 
were practically adjudged to be guilty of some- 
thing, and if they had not proved their innocence, 
they would have been summarily sentenced to be 
banished, before they had ever seen an American 
magistrate, and when they might never have heard 
| of a jury. 

Yet the course pursued by the Government was 
not only strictly in accordance with the law, but 
{it was undoubtedly wise and just, This will ap- 


They were not Chinese. 
was not known. 


I beg your parding, ma’am ; 


| pear if we stop to consider why it is that the Gov- 
| benevolence, but from selfishness. 


|no sort of obligation to care for or to ameliorate | 
| the lot of any persons who are not citizens. 


hexpected, I suppose, as| It is the same with criminals,—men who have 


We do not arrest men be- | 


We presume every man to be innocent | 
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It is not from | 
We are under | 


ernment encourages immigration. 


Emigrants are not encouraged to come here be- 


| cause we wish to do them good, but on account of | field to be devoured by dogs and vultures. 
7 ° } ~ 
| the benefits we hope they may confer upon ws. | 


ly impose upon some 
expense of supporting 
erly be borne by the 
used to live. 


American city or State the 
them, which should prop- 
community in which they 


been criminals in their own country. If they have 
conspired to overthrow the government at home, 
the American theory is that they only contended 
against oppression and tyranny; and as there is 
no oppressive or tyrannical government here, it is 
supposed that they will be peaceable and good cit- 
izens. 

Consequently we give to political criminals and 
to escaped political prisoners what is known as 
the right of asylum. We never give them up. 
Even if they are demanded on the ground that 
they have committed such crimes as murder or 
robbery, extradition—or their surrender to anoth- 
er government—would be refused if there was 
reason to believe that they would be tried for polit- 
ical, rather than for the civil crimes alleged 
against them. 

As for simple criminals, they are likely to be 
criminals wherever they go. What they have 
done in England, or in Italy, or in Cuba, they 
will do here, when they get the opportunity. It is 
a duty we owe to ourselves, and a right we pos- 
sess, to exclude them. 


| 


For the Companion. 
RESURRECTION. 
O storms of March that vex the main, | 
And whirl in sleet o’er hill and plain,— | 
Though fields implore and woods complain, 
And blade and bough seem crushed and slain— 
For sward and tree and flowery train, 
In every drop of icy rain 
‘here’s resurrection. 
O blasts of grief that ceaseless blow 
Till joys, like roses whelmed in snow, 
Lie déad beneath their weight of woe, 
And life itself burns faint and low,— 
By every wild, despairing throe 
The glorious recompense I know 
Of resurrection! 
EpDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


—+or- 
EASTER. 


Weary man once rested from his labors on the 
last day of the week. Now on its first day he 
seeks strength wherewith to face the work of life. 
This change from the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day 
finds its rational explanation in the fact that on 
the first morning of the week Jesus rose from the 
dead. 

From the dawn of Christianity one day in the 
year has commemorated the resurrection of the 
Lord. There is no satisfactory statement of the 
origin of Easter except that which admits that on 
that festival the early church affirmed in triumph- 
ant song its creed : 

“We believe in Jesus Christ our Lord, who was 
crucified, dead and buried; the third day He rose 
from the dead.” 

An intelligent skeptic may assert that it is im- 
possible that one should rise from the dead. But 
he must be silent in the presence of the stupen- 
dous fact that for nineteen centuries Christianity 
has rested upon anempty tomb. He is silent be- 
cause, though his skepticism is intolerant of a 
miracle, his intellect is too conscientious to accept 
those explanations of the phenomenon which af- 
firm the imposture, or the hallucination, of strong- 
minded men who battled and died for their faith 
in the trustworthiness of their senses. 

One of the most striking facts in the history of 
|the resurrection is that the disciples’ faith found 

them and not they it. The event was so antago- 

| nistie to their thoughts that not until they had 
seen the risen Lord again and again, had eaten and 
talked with Him, had touched and handled Him, 
did they accept the evidence of their senses. 

Again and again through those wonderful forty 

| days did they verify what their eyes saw and their 
ears heard. Only when they were possessed by 
the majesty of the fact did they proclaim that 
their Master had risen from the dead. 





| 








| 
| 





mitted the possibility of a future life. Some went 
so far as to think it probable that the souls of he- 
roes, slain for their country, survived death, 
though their spirits were not themselves, but the 
ghosts of what they had been. 

Themselves were their bodies left on the battle- 
But 
in that probability few found consolation—none 


| Paupers and aged persons who have no means of | the inspiration of hope. On no pagan tomb was 
| support are not wanted. If they come, they mere- 


inscribed, “He sleeps.” 

Even the poets and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment struggled to discern more of the future life 
than the dawn of revelation disclosed. The strug- 
gle, now and then, brought to them a vision so 
clear that they could chant: “I will behold thy 
face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thy likeness.” 

But the resurrection of Jesus so flooded that an- 
cient world with the light of the life beyond death, 
that even the bondman believed in the soul’s im- 
mortality, and the peasant beheld the beatific vis- 
ion. Then followed a spiritual upheaval such as 
the world had never seen. Common life was dig- 
nified, and drudgery became a service of love. 
The slave, conscious of his immortality, went 
about asa freeman. The patrician, knowing that 
he was an heir of the eternal life, became the ser- 
vant of those who were joint-heirs with him. No 
life was insignificant. The accidents of birth, or 
station, or income, neither enhanced nor lessened it. 
A hut might be a temple, and the lowliest task a 
spiritual vocation. 

In the light of our Lord’s resurrection the intel- 
lect sees and is satisfied that whatever may be the 
changes which await us in the unclothing of death, 
there will be no distraction of consciousness and 
no loss of personal identity. 

We, ourselves, shall be clothed upon. Our 
graves shall be emptied; our bodies shall be 
changed, yet our personality will continue. Death 
has no sting for those whose eyes are aglow with 
the Easter hope. 


~~ 
> 


NEW ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. 

The biography of a well-known Pennsylvanian, re- 
cently published, gives one or two anecdotes of Wash- 
ington which have never been in print before. They 
throw a new light on his character, and show him to 
have been more human, if less perfect, than the model 
man portrayed by Weems. 

His friend and neighbor painted the Father of his 
Country as so absolutely faultless as to be tedious. 
The volume which we quote gives him the credit of 
being once, at least, in a just rage. 

A respectable mechanic of Philadelphia who reached 
a venerable age, told the author that he was employed 
to make some alterations in President Washington’s 
house. One day a pretty servant-girl, passing down 
the stairs, gave a scream of terror. One of the officers 
coming out of the drawing-room had attempted to kiss 
her. 

The President was in his own room; he ran out in 
his shirt-sleeves, half shaved. He was extremely an- 
gry, and gave the man a kick which hurried him down 
the stairs, calling out, “Lear, turn that fellow out! 
I'll have no man in my house who insults a woman!” 

There are preserved in Philadelphia several private 
accounts of the last time in which Washington ap- 
peared in public in that city, which show the devoted 
loyalty of affection with which he was regarded by 
the people. It was on the occasion of Adams’s inaug- 
uration, which took place in the old State House. 

After the ceremony was over the new president, fol- 
lowed by Vice-President Jefferson, went out in state 
to present himself to the people who were massed out- 
side. They were received with applause. 

But when Washington in his citizen’s dress appeared 
behind them a dead silence fell on the vast crowd. 
They knew he was leaving them forever. He passed 
down the street, and they followed him as one man, 
lcaving Adams and Jefferson unnoticed. 

Down Chestnut Street to Fourth the great mass fol- 
lowed as silent as if at a funeral. When he came to 
the Indian Queen hotel he went up on the step and 
turned in the doorway to look at them. 

“Then there burst forth,” says the chronicler, ‘a 
great inarticulate sob, a cry that rent the air. The 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He raised his hand 
slowly, with a gesture of farewell and benediction. The 
door closed on him and they saw him no more.” 

The crowd dispersed in absolute silence, and the 
was plunged in gloom as though every man 
mourned for one dead. 





town 

—— 
ANNIVERSARIES. 

Our English and Scotch ancestors filled the year 

with holy days, each of which had its peculiar method 

of observance. With the exception of Christmas, 





Easter is the festival of exultation. It com- 
memorates not a spectacular incident of the Mas- 
ter’s life, but the divine attestation that He was 


{as the ancient church called it, exult with mind 
and heart, as they recall the event which brought 


life and immortality to light, and hear again those | 


assuring words, “Because I live ye shall live 
also.” 

Their exultation is rational. It is the joyous 
expression of men who, convinced of the truth of 
the Lord’s resurrection and words, have been 
quickened by the love which elevates conviction 
into versonal trust in Him who came, suffered, 
died and rose again that they might have life and 
immortality. 

Ancient paganism gave no helpful response to 
the soul's cry, “If a man die, shall he live again ?” 
One of its poets expresses the common faith: 


“Once dead there is no resurrection 
mournfully echoes the Greek tragedy. 
Here and there were to be found those who ad- 


more,” 








what He claimed to be—a teacher sent from God. | 
. . . ” | 
Those who sympathize with this “Queen of days,” | 


“Hope goes with life — all hopeless are the dead.” | 


New Year's, Easter and Good Friday, most of these 
have been dropped by Americans, and some of them 


have fallen into desuetude even in England. 

Nothing could give a better idea of the customs, 
habits of thought and domestic life of the nation than 
these holydays. Most of them grow out of religious 
feeling, and although a good deal of superstition was 
mixed with them, they showed the dependence of the 
people in their least actions on a supreme power. 

On February 3d, for example, before the plough was 
set in the ground for the first sowing of the seed, twelve 
fires were kindled on high points among the hills and 
burned all night. This was to invoke the blessing of 
| the twelve apostles on the coming crops. A thirteenth 
| fire was kindled and speedily trampled out by the 
| farmers, who danced over the embers til! morning, to 
| show their triumph over Judas. 

Many singular customs belonged to Shrove Tuesday, 
the day before Lent. Innumerable pancakes were 
eaten. In some of the great schools it was the prac- 
tice to bar out the master for three days, the boys 
maintaining a siege inside with stores of provisions 

| and with blow-guns for weapons of defence. 

In many of the grammar schools provision was made 
by the charter that the master should furnish a hen, 
goose, or even a sheep, to be stoned to death by the 
scholars on Shrove Tuesday. The poor creature was 


| 


| 
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supposed to represent the spirit of evil. But the bru- 
tality of such teaching appears almost incredible to us, | 
in this age of the world. 

Whit-Sunday, held in remembrance of the day of 
Pentecost, was and still is in England an excuse for 
unlimited beer-drinking. In old times a fantastic 
dance was executed on the streets by maskers, called 
the Morris-dance. 

The middle Sunday of Lent was Mothering Day, 
when every child, however distant, sent to its mother 
some token of love. If possible, the absent children 
returned home for that day of the year, as is the cus- 
tom in American families on Thanksgiving. 

—\!|_—_tor—_—_———_ 


STANDING ALONE FOR THE RIGHT, 

The old Hebrew expression for a truly great man 
was, “Great in the sight of God.”’ One characteristic 
of such a man is his willingness to stand alone, if his 
convictions put him in that solitary position. 

After Kepler had made his great astronomical dis- 
covery, he foresaw that its announcement would bring 
upon him derisive criticism. He was willing, how- 
ever, to stand alone in defence even of a fact in astron- 
omy. 

“I can wait,” he wrote in the preface of the book 
announcing the discovery, ‘four thousand years for a 
reader, as God has waited four thousand years for an 
observer.” 

The late Senator Sumner had this mark of true great- 
He was both willing and able to endure solitude 
for the sake of his convictions. 





ness. 
He was so influenced 
by his conscience, and had such a clear perception of 
the right, that he often advanced so far beyond his po- 
litical friends as to stand alone. 

A friend, comparing him with his colleague, Henry 
Wilson, once said to Mr. Sumner,— 

“I look upon you as the theorizer, and Mr. Wilson as 
the practical man in politics.’ 

“Well,” replied the great senator, “I have perhaps 
been in advance of my party; but I would like to 
know what important principle there is now advocated 
by the party that I did not adopt in theory before they 
supported it in practice.” 

**Wait long enough,” said a wise old man to an im- 
patient youth, ‘“‘and the world will come round to you.” 

Public men and young men, especially, dislike to be 
thought singular. “It is the custom,” ‘“‘our set thinks 
so,” “a man mustn’t make a guy of himself, you 
know,” these and similar expressions have much influ- 
ence in making men false to their convictions. 

When Mr. E. L. Pierce, the biographer of Charles 
Sumner, was in Harvard College, he was elected a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa, a secret society. It 
was an honor only granted to first-class men, but as 
Mr. Pierce’s father was strongly opposed to secret so- 
cieties, and he himself sympathized with this dislike, 
he hesitated about accepting the proffered member- 
ship. 

Being acquainted with Mr. Sumner, he sought his 
advice, saying that though he disliked secret socicties, 
he did not like to decline the election because it would 
place him in a singular position. In reply Mr. Sum- 
ner wrote him a letter, in which he said: 

“lL observe this expression, that you do not wish to 
be singular in this matter. Ido not like that expres- 
sion; I do not like the thought that lies behind it. It 
is our business to do right in the world, no matter how 
singular or exceptional we may be. This may seem 
but I could not let this opportunity pass 
without putting in this word of caution.” 
$$ p—_____—_— 

POOR TOM! THE GENIUS. 

There is a German satire which represents Pegasus 
as harnessed to a farmer's cart. The poor beast makes 
sad work of drawing a load of muck, and is whipped 
for his inability. The satire illustrates the old saying 
about round pegs in square holes. 

One of these “‘round pegs” was ‘*Tom,” a great fav- 
orite in New York society, some fifty years ago. He 
was the grandson of the English philanthropist, Gran- 
ville Sharpe, and the brother of a rich merchant devot- 
ed to business. 

But Tom detested business. His friends said he was | 
‘a genius,” and could be anything he had a mind to. 
Tom, hosvever, had not a mind to be anything, except | 
a favorite with men and women. They adored him, 
and called him “the prince of good fellows.” | 

Once Tom determined to reform and be somebody. | 
He was a good penman, and through his brother’s in- 
fluence secured a situation as a book-keeper, with a | 
high salary. For a time all went well. 

But one day Tom made his appearance in the count- 
ing-room at precisely two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The next day, and the next, and for a week, Tom’s ar- 
rivals were at two, precisely. The merchant told Tom 
that such late hours wouldn’t do. 

“But, my dear sir,’’ replied Tom, “I don’t get my 
breakfast until one o’clock; how can I come earlier?” 

“Get your breakfast earlier.” 

“How can I? I don’t get up till past twelve.” 


obtrusive, 








| ural life, 


| trates his lubricating power at the dinner-table : 


| there. 


| to invite me to dinner at your house with most of your 





tion was too strong for these lawless natures to resist. 
Scarcely one early crocus or hyacinth lived out its nat- 
and the enthusiasm of the cultivators was 
cooled. 

But as the season advanced, the plundering ceased. 
The ragged boys and girls stopped every day to look 
on the tlowers. The kindling eye and wistful look and 
burst of strong words bore witness to the charm of | 
beauty over their rude natures. The thievish hand, 
however, was quiet, and the same beauty which made | 
them forget for the moment the untidy home, helped 
to strengthen also more honest impulses in their hearts. 
The garden was one of the best elements in their daily | 
education. 


AN ABSENT-MINDED AUTHOR. 

Not many weeks ago, the writer of this sketch was 
favored with a call from a young lady. She had read, 
she said, by way of introducing the object of her 
visit, that young authors should write in a cheerful 
strain, as thereby they would be likely to secure the | 
publication of their articles. She had, in deference to 
this hint, written a humorous anecdote to illustrate the 
evil of absent-mindedness, and she handed her manu- 
script to the writer. It was as follows: 


Elder West was old and absent-minded. One Sat- 
urday he received an invitation to exchange pulpits, 
the next Sunday, with a brother minister, living twen- 
ty miles away. The notice was short, but the old 
clergyman decided to make the exchange. 

He selected a written sermon from his “barrel,” and 
finding that several changes were required to adapt it 
to his brother's congregation, said to himself,— 

“lll make them while I’m riding; the road is 
straight and the old horse won’t need any guiding.’ 

Elder West climbed into the buggy, hung the reins 
on the hook in the top and settled back to correct his 
sermon. Having made his corrections with a pencil, 
he looked up, and seeing the sun was low, took down 
the reins to hurry old Dobbin up, when lo! there was 
no horse in the shafts. He had left him, harnessed, in 
the stable. 


We handed back the manuscript to the young lady, 
with the criticism that it was itself a capital illustra- 
tion of the absent-mindedness incident to young au- 
thors. She had left her hero’s horse in the stable, and 
yot made him hang the reins on the buggy-hook. 


~> 





WHENCE RUSKIN OBTAINED HIS 
STYLE, 


Doubtless our readers know who John Ruskin is, 
and have read at least some of the many beautiful 
things he has written about art and social topics. And 
yet, a young Englishman who had passed through 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, on being in- 
vited to meet Ruskin at dinner, replied, “I should be 
delighted,—but who is Ruskin?” The joke lies in the 
fact that the query was thoroughly sincere. 

The London Truth is more noted for its satirical 
than for its kindly way of putting men and things. 
Yet it pays Ruskin this high compliment: 


“He is one of the few authors who really mean 
what they say in their books. Read what Ruskin has 
written, and you will know what he is.” 

Mr. Ruskin isa little fond of “lecturing” the men 
and women of his generation. But there is this com- 
pensation—he always has something to say, and he 
says itin the purest English prose. That wonderful 
style has been chiefly formed on the English transia- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

“He was,” says the journal already quoted from, 
Pago up ina home of the old God-fearing kind. 

rhe Bible was read through—every line of it—once a 
year, even the columns of figures in Leviticus and 
Numbers not being omitted. On the day after the 
22d of Revelation had been read, the Ist of Genesis 
Was once more perused. Of course young Ruskin be- 
came absolutely saturated with Biblical phraseology.” 

Young writers are often advised to give their days 
and nights, if they would acquire a good English style, 
to the reading of this or that author. Our advice is 
that they read the Bible—read it aloud, until ear and 
brain become saturated with its sound and phraseolo- 
gy, and the heart with its truths. 


——————~@—__—_ 
EFFECT OF MERRIMENT. 

The man who is able ‘‘to set the table ona roar” will 
make even his enemies like him, for there is nothing 
that so soon burns up personal hostility asa flash of 
merriment. Ex-Senator Gwin, of California, tells the 
following anecdote of Wm. H. Seward, which illus- 


When Seward came into the Senate, I also entered 
It was about the year 1850. He was reélected, 
and so was 1. He was very much disliked in the Sen- 
ate, when I found him there, as an Abolitionist. 
Seward said to me one day, ‘‘Mr. Gwin, I want you 


leading Southern senators.” 

I said, ‘‘Seward, I’m afraid they won’t come.” 

“Oh yes,” said he, “they willif you invite them. 
When we get at your table, I will manage them.” He 
was a wonderfully cheerful litle fellow, and it was of 
that class of invitations that I could hardly shake off. 

I went to Butler, of South Carolina, and said, “I 
want you to come to my house to dinner, and Seward 
is going to be there too.” 

‘They came, and it was wonderful to see how that lit- 
tle fellow Seward managed that table. I never saw 
his equal] at a dinner-table. 

He could tell tales that would make everybody how] 
with laughter, and a good many of them were about 





“Then get up earlier.” 

“How can 1?” pleaded Tom, with the tone of a man 
most unreasonably badgered, ‘“‘when I don’t go to bed 
until daylight.” 

Tom left that counting-room and once more resumed 
his favorite occupation—that of a manabout town. He 
caught the small-pox; the landlord of the hotel would 
not have him there, and Tom died in the small-pox 
hospital. 

His friends shook their heads and said,— 

“Poor Tom! He had genius enough to be anything 
he had a mind to.” 

**Ay, there’s the rub.” 

“The bullet isa coward, the bayonet a hero,” 
grim Suwaroff, famous for his decisive charges. 
the spirit of the old Russian’s maxim, we would say to | 
every boy: “Genius is the laggard, industry the go-a- 
head.” 


said 


—~4> 
or 


EDUCATION BY FLOWERS. 

A beautiful garden in city or country is a joy to 
every passer-by. It not only gives gladness to the eye, 
but it helps to refine the taste and to strengthen good 
impulses. A gentleman and his wife, in one of the | 
charming towns about Boston, are great lovers of gar- 
dening. Two springs ago they had achoice display of 
early flowers in well-kept beds, which was the admir- 
ation of the neighbors. 

But the house lay on a street daily passed by a crowd 
of young Irish Arabs, Inthe beginning, the tempta- 





Using | 





himself. He would reflect on himself. In point of 
fact, Seward was a wonderful man, both as a table 
| companion and as a student. 





ane anaonnanesae 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Life is to be fortified by many friendships. To love 
and be loved is the greatest happiness in existence. If 
I lived under the burning sun of the equator, it would 
be a pleasure to me to think that there were human 
beings on the other side of the world who regarded 
and respected me; I could not live if I were alone upon 
the earth and cut off from the remembrance of my fel- 
low-creatures. 

It is not that a man has occasion to fall back upon 


the kindness of his friends. 
experience the necessity of doing so; 





but we are goy- 


| erned by our imagina ations, and they stand there as a 
| solid bulwark against all the evils of life. — Sidney 


Smith. 
——~>—___—___—_——_ 


THE TRIALS OF AN AUTHOR. 
One of the trials of an author is thus illustrated: 


“Yes,” said a young author, “T should like to publish 


| my new story, but I can’t afford 1 it 


“Cannot you find some publisher who w ill publish it 


and pay you a royalty on each copy sold? 
“Oh yes. 
do that, but, nevertheless, I can’t afford it. 


Perhaps he may never 


No trouble to find a publisher willing to 
I have too 


Gente. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with | 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 


es 








and Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 
Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders | 

Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6.500 places. RATES: | 
| to $5-5e.3 $l0-8e. ; $20-10e. ; $30-12e. ; $40-15.; $W-We. [Ade | 
+ — | 

For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 


Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent | 
for 0c. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50, Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Ade. | 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 
Dr. J. P. COWAN, Ashland, O., “It proves satis- 
factory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions of 
the stomach, with general debility, such as we find in 


Says: 


| overworked females, with nervous headache and its ac- 
| companiments, 


[Ade, | 








THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. | 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 


Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of | 
MATERIAL. Druggists say so. GET the GENU- | 
INE. Full name blov nin bottle, Stronger than Glue, | 


~HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of all ages. 


a Wonderful ¢ for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 











It BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
& chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS Tike 
magic: 1T CURES, in fact, where other 


remedies Ss have Sale d. 








eC ough—every family 








For Croup and W hoopi 
should keep it in1 » 50c, and #1 per bot- 
tle. Of druggists. ¢ TON, Propr..New York, 


Pike’s_ Toothac he | Drops Cure in One Minute, | 
rman c Vorn Re mover Kills & orns and Bunions, 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT'S ASTRAL at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











can be obtained 


SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE. 














ctf we 





Used by first-class laundries and mx 
England and the West because it never r spots the clothes 


families in New 


The brilliant azurine tint unequalled, 







It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, Cottons, and spe- 
cial bright, clear tint to old or yellowed cloth, 
Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Blue Box. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


| SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Boston, Mass. 


House Cleaning. 


This periodical duty, even more 
dreadful than wash-day itself, is 
greatly mitigated and superbly 
accomplished by the use of 


~ James Pyle’s Pearline. 


No soap is required, and the sur- 
face of paint, wood, marble, and 
metal will be clean and bright as 
when new, after the application of 
Peartine. 

No Housekeeper, Hotel-Keeper, 
or Steamboatman will be without 
it for the above work after they 
have once tested it. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Spring 





left the system ina weak and debilitated condition 
the blood sluggish and impure. The toning and purify- 
ing qualities of Hood's Sarsaparilla are what are needed 
in order to give new life to the body and to vitalize the 
blood, 

“We are pleased to note that the demand for Hood's 
Sarsaparilla continues to increase, Its sale with us ex- 
ceeds that of any other Sarsaparilla or blood purifier. 
We believe it a good medicine, and do not hesitate to 
recommend it.”. Druggists of Concord, N. H. 


Purify Your Blood . 


“T had scrofula sores that run all the time. 
bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and they are gone.” 
LOUISA CORSON (aged seventy-six), Bridgton, Me. 
“I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and for over a 
year had two running sores on my neck. Took five bot- 
tles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and consider myself cured, 
as the sores have entircly healed.” C, E. LOVEJOY, 
Lowell, Mass. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and is worth its 
weight in gold.” I, BARRINGTON, 130 Bank St., New 
York City. 


I took six 
Mrs. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


__ 100 Doses One Dollar. 


DELIMIT MILLS, 
I have already made nearly ®15 
to have one or two more exhibitions soon, 


ours respectfully, 





BLOOMINGTON, I 
MEssrs, PERRY MASON & CO. 


six exhibitions and have made $19.8. 
neighboring school-houses. 


5. I gave each © 
Shall want more views ina 


OUR $1.50 MAGIC LANTERN OUTFIT will 


than any $5.00 Lantern made, 
Home Entertainments. 


Lecture Book describing the Views. 
A Magie Lantern is the delight of the young people. 


the one we now offer you. 
The price of our Improved Magic Lantern Ou 


No. 301—Our Solar System, 

“* 302—Story of a Coal Mine, 
303—German Fun, comic, . 30 
304—French Fun, comic, 350 
A descriptive lecture goes with each set, 


21 Views in the 
24 


“ 


“ “ 


Tc 





many friends.’ 


They will all want a copy. 
“That's just the trouble. 


They will all want a copy 
—w complimentary copy.” 


“So much the better if you have a good many friends. | 


| packing. ‘This Special Offer is good until July 15, 1884, 


| Publishers of Youth's Companion, 


50 with my Ruby Magic I aantern, and I e xpect 


Gentlemen:—I am greatly pleased with my Ruby Magic 


Yours tr 


Any boy or girl can give home entertainments to friends and neighbors. 
with each Lantern, 72 Exhibition Tickets, 1 Show Bill 


We also give a genuine copper Reflector which is silver-plated. 


A first-class 
instrument at a /ow price has never been known until we invented 


$1.50 complete. On receipt of 35 cts, extra, we will prepay express, 
SPECIAL OFFER OF NEW VIEWS. 


Set, Price, 


ordering our Ruby Magic Lantern we will send any one of the 
| Sets on receipt of 15 cents, which just pays cost of postage and 


Medicine 


It is more than probable that the departed winter has | Spring weather finds the system peculiarly susceptible 
id} 


to the beneficial effects of a reliable tonic and blood pu- 
| rifier. The impure state of the blood, the deranged di- 
vestion, and the weak condition of the body, caused by 
its long battle with the cold wintry blasts, all eall for the 
regulating and restoring influences so happily 
tively combined in Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

“IT tried a dozen articles to cleanse my blood, but never 
found anything that did me any good till I began using 
Hood's Sarsaparilla.”. W. H. PEER, Rochester,.N. Y. 





Strengthen Your Body 


“I have used Hood's Sarsaparilla for some time, and 
have derived benetit therefrom, It gives mean appetite 
and strengthens the whole system, I can cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to all who need a regulator of the bowels, or 
a building up and strengthening medicine.” Jos1an W. 
Cook, President Cambridge Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me a great deal of good. I 
had no particular disease, but was tired out from over- 
work, and it toned me up.” Mrs, G, E. SIMMONS, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


~ QUR RUBY MAGIC LANTERN. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF VIEWS. 


MIcH., March 18, 1884, 











WILLIE WATERS, 
LLS., December 9, 1883, 


Lantern. I have given 
xhibition at our own and 


short time. 
uly, H. 1, WHITE. 


zive better satisfaction 


We give 
Views, and a 


, 25 


tfit is only 


$1.00. 
“ $1.00. 
be $1.00. 
= $1.00, H 
y»any person | 


above 





PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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— : specimens. Watering as freely as is admissible 
“Oh, the young folks? ‘They are apt to be in- | for their health, sponging the leaves all over occasion- 
y | r ssels 4 ater 3 » 
different about these things nowadays. Now, do | lly, and setting some vessels of water among them, 
. : are some of the easy ways of accomplishing this. A 
you know that T think the keeping these days | suticiency of moisture to suit the plants will be not in 
might have a good effect on the young folks ?” the least injurious to thahealth of persons, : 
rT . | ee , lhe old and generally suecesstul way of rooting 
We can all treat the days of the year as We | oleander and other slips of hard wooded plants, by 
choose,” stid his friend. “Hither make them | placing their lower ends in a bottle of w: uter, suspend. 
. lin a light place, finds an improvement of much 
, \ ne days, or attach to some of them | “ . 
common working | . hacen them | vider usefulness in the saucer plan of propagation. In 
the remembrance of a great truth, a fact in Christ’s | this system, any low vessel is filled nearly full of sand, 
life which shall lift us nearer to Him. We ean | inte which slips of every kind of plants may be set, 
, closely together, for rooting. Enough water is then 
make of our daily companions drudges, or heroes kept constantly in the saucer to give the sand the con- 
and king is we please.” sistency of mud, and it is then given a light and warm 
3 vn - : . , place. By this simple means any one can root cuttings | 
The next day, the country minister, passing | of all kinds quickly, and almost without any loss. 
through the street une t banks and places of | ae i 
business closed, and a quiet like that of the Sab- 
; renew ’ , is 
bath in the most crowded thoroughfares, VERY OLD INDIANS. 
‘What is the matter?” be asked We were reading the other day of a woman in the 
, ss south of France who is one hundred and twenty-three 
‘It is the day of the Saviour’s crucifixion. In | : = —- perio : ; 
- — years old, and supposed to be “the oldest woman in 
this State it is legallv observed. |: _ : . . 
' : . the world Helen Hunt, in the Century, gives the 
t thuareie aed Listened to a solemn ser- : 5 . . R ° : 
He went to chu " red Ue , an BCI following interesting description of two aged Indian 
1 } ] sel 0 ] P “ l } : ae epee 
non on Th wernt Upon Calvary, f do Net} Women seen by her at San Gabriel, Southern Califor- 
know, after all,” he said, “why we should keep | nia, who rank in longev ity sufliciently near to the ven- 
the Battle of New Orl 3 as iversary, and | erable French grandame. 
not that of Christ’s birth and | Unless one can grow so old without showing it so 
Wi aster mornit une the sun was repulsively, and suffering by it, there is little to covet 
n execasive tenath of s. Tithonus, beauti 
in — ine air w © beneath the | im ex ive length of year Pithonus, the be autiful 
i # the hos Laomedon, (says the Greek myth,) begged of 
sho * mud. sof the houses, ; ae 
i + ds the gift of immortality; but he forgot to ask 
s ' i treet, \ filled with whit ‘ 
: ; |} them to keep him strong and young-looking. He 
ad “ ™ peated from: every | wiited and withered av ay till he turned to a grasshop- 
- ; tret J] as al . > os 
Hired lis friend met him with outstretched per, and finally there was nothing left of him but a 
that l Vvolce, 
enrol . , vlad ¢ hor rrist has " " 
surely by it er that Christ ha \ few rods from the old mission-church of San Ga- 
irisen ! | ‘Come here oO} ing tl ate | briel. in a hut made of bundles of the tule reeds 
lashed to camore poles, as the San Gabriel Indians 
| Up vy of the vrave I 
ll . te 1 - — made them a hundred years ago, live two old Indian 
vil wwers They are only a sign omen, Laura and Benjamina. Laura is one hundred 
. , = a " ul two years old, Benjamina one hundred and seven- 
ben \ the resurrectio he said. : ger . : : 
teen. ‘The record of their baptism is still to be seen in 
‘ihink o ( rt to the poor, mourning | the church-books; so there can be no dispute as to 
mothers t broneht them here to re- | their age. It seems not at all incredible , however. If 
’ , | had been told that Benjamina was a three-thousand- 
THe er tat nh ‘ from the dead, their year-old Nile mummy, resuscitated by some myste- 
OV live 1 rious process, | should not have demurred much at the 
A - —s fr 1 noticed | " F . 
. . - teers he first time Tsaw them the two were crouching 
' | ly 3 rafire on the ground, under a sort of booth porch 
wild’ their hovel. Laura was making a feint of 
its Te rn mealina stone bowl: Benjamina was 
Ne happy throng, bis 3 
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only 
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oa country church 
observance 


rather 


e declared. 


tk 


ne 
quiet, 
Siav- 


with 
asked his friend, on leaving the church. 
that 


Comin 


it 


make 





‘t 
princi- 


THE YOUTH'’S 


were dim. “I will never grudge to 
Christian his Easter-day again,” he said. 
| The old prejudice against the festival among 


eyes any | 


certain denominations of excellent and fruitful | | 





people, which grew out of the fear that formalism 
would take the place of inward devotion, as in 
the Middle Ages, is fast disappearing, and Easter 
is now celebrated by nearly all Christians as in 
the early days of the Church. It may be that 
in time the festival of the resurrection will be- | 
come universal, and that the world itself will lit- 





erally keep Easter Day. 


+> >—______ 

NOTE: 
| Pot 
| In sowin 


3 ON HOME FLOWER-GROWING, 
primroses do well in shady windows. 

Pot 
grace on the plainest apartments. | 


yg secds cover to twice their diameters. 
plants bestow 

| Plant 
freely. 

| The 


roast 


of the German or parlor ivy sometimes flower 


orchid epidendum cilare smells precisely like 





apples. 


Camellias should have their foliage sprinkled or 


roistened di 
hve 


Its own 


lily. 
ry flower looks the best when graced by a setting 
of foliave. 


tting 


take 


deeper in the new pot than before. 
the 


In repo eare that they stand no 


plants, 


miznonette where plants are wanted, for 


Pow 
transplanting them seldom succeeds well. 
rhe 


heqonia welteminsis is one of the easiest grown 


flowering varieties of these excellent pot- 


plants for summer decoration. 


Sweet peas and morning-glories may be sown very 
early in the garden; the tlowers are the finer for hay- 
ing the roots form in cool weather. 

Water heated to one hundred and thirty degrees is 
one of the best remedies for plant-insects of all kinds. 
Submerge the plants completely several times, a few 
seconds at a time. 

\ beautiful custom prevails in some places of giving 
each child belonging to a Sunday school a flowering 

| plant in the spring. 

| lhe sooner dahlias, richardia, caladium and canna- 
roots, that have been kept over winter, are started into 
growth, the longer will be the summer show of these 
flowers. 

Cinerarias, although they will not bear the slightest 
degree of frost without harm, are impatient of heat. 
About tifty degrees is the best for them. 

Good taste vainst the mixture of many different 
flowers in arranging bouquets. A few kinds, and then 
different colors of these, produces the most pleasing 
results 

\\ ild violets of the different colors, blue, yellow and 
white, and the trilliums or wake-robins, taken from 

1 woods, thrive in cultivation if planted in partly 

shaded places, 


is 





lemperance and flower-gardening easily go hand in 
|} hend. ‘The experience of those who build cottages to 
let, has proved that the addition of a garden-plat ef 
fects a most beneficial influence on the social, moral 
and religious life of those who occupy them. 
If an of the hydrangea stock is wanted, 
propag take place within the next few weeks. 
Slips may be made of young healthy shoots, having 
half-a-dozen leaves, by removing the two lower ones 
wholly, and one-half of each of the next two. 
Trickery in getting up exhibition-flowers, is obvi- 
ously rare, but we have just heard of an English florist 
who sueceeded in pinning two chrysanthemum 
flowers together, one into the centre of another, as to 
produce many apparently large specimens, that de- 
ceived both judges and spectators. 
\ beautiful Jerasalem cherry-tree (So/anum capsi- 
strom of the seed-catalogues), loaded with red fruit, 
can be grown by any child, for decorating the window 
next winter. Procure a packet of seeds and start them 
ina pot of light earth in Marchor April. They germi- 
nate quickly, and in a few weeks from the time of sow- 
ing, the seedlings will be fit to prick out into individ- 
ual pots, a8 many as you care to have plants of. About 
June tirst set these out inthe garden. Let them grow 
there until September, by which time they will be full 
of green fruit, and then lift and pot them in six-inch 
pots, bringing them into the house as soon after as 
frosts threaten, 

Hlouse-plants thrive better in the kitchen than in any 
other the house, because of the moister at- 
mosphere that prevails here, as a result of the steam 
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| on with a strip of scarlet flannel; above that, a tattered 


| Old baskets, old pots, old pans, old stone mortars and 
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coals to start the fire afresh; her skin was like an ele- 
phant’s—shrivelled, black, hanging in folds and welts 
on her neck and breast and bony arms; it was not like 
anything human; her shrunken eyes, bright as beads, 
peered out from under thickets of coarse grizzled gray 
lair. 

Laura wore a white cloth band around her head, tied 





black shawl, which gave her the look of an aged imp. 
pesties, broken tiles and bricks, rags, straw, boxes, leg- 
less chairs—in short, all conceivable rubbish—were 
strewn about or piled up in the place, making the 
weirdest of backgrounds for the aged crones’ figures. 

Inside the hut were two bedsteads and a few boxes, 
baskets and nets; and drying grapes and peppers 
hung on the wells. A few feet away was another hut 
only a trifle better than this; four generations were 
living in the two. Benjamina’s step-daughter, aged 
eighty, was a fine creature. With a white band straight 
around her forehead close to the eyebrows, and a gay 
plaid handkerchief thrown on above it, falling squarely | 
each side of her face, she looked like an old Bedouin 
sheik. 

Our Mexican friend remembered Laure 
fifty years ago. She was then, even at fifty-two, cele- 
brated as one of the swiftest runners and best ball- 
players in all the San Gabriel games. She was a sing- 

r, too, in the choir. Coaxing her up on her feet, pat- 
ting her shoulders, entreating and caressing her as one 
would a child, he succeeded in pursuading her to | 
chant for us the Lord’s Prayer and part of the litanies, 
as she had been wont to do it in the old days. 

It was a grotesque and incredible sight, The more | 
she stirred and sang and lifted her arms, the less alive | 
she looked. We asked the step-daughter if they were 
happy and wished to live. Laughing, she repeated the 
question to them. “Oh, yes! we wish to live forever,” 
they replied. 











as she was 
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For the Companion. 


EASTER SONNETS. 


I. 
LIGHT, 
Lift up your he _. ye scrrowful! Behold, 
The dawn of ter floods the hills with flame! 


The sun burns Tike the light of God's great name, 
Where heaven's blue courts are flushed with blush- 





Let day break in thy heart, and be consoled! 
Oh, let no more the night thy gladness claim, 
t Hope arise from out thy doubt and shame, 
As Christ, from death, rose gloritied of old, 


Thy spirit is a breathing of thy God, 
Pulsating in its chrysalis of elay. 
The dust that tires thy feet that onward plod 
Is of the night, but thou art of the day. 
Oh, let henceforth that day from Him erow fair, 
And thou shalt hold am inner Easter the 











Il. 
ADORATION, | 


Wh: ut countless stars, O Lord, behold thy face! 
Lo! night is filled with multitudes that wait, 
And gaze in rapture through Thy Glor fe 

With brows made dazzling from outnourtne grace, 

The morning sun in his eternal place 
Is bright with gazing on thy kingly state; 
© Thou, whose hands immor € 

eh people heaven with an ar 

The: hills are beautiful with Thee, 

, he =e ‘rs lift up sweet tongues to breathe Thy 


gat 














OL onde “shall I alone be blind to see 
What countless eyes behold, below, above? 





No, for a heavenly instinet teaches me— 
My soul in Thee finds refuge like a dove 
Ill, 
TRUST, 


I faltered in the storm and gloom, and prayed 
‘hat I might touch the hand of Christ, and know 
His might to lead me from my doubt and woe: 
Sut when my fingers, trembling and — aid, 
Upon His gentle, loving palm were 
| felt the prints that let “gytoee 





“ 
's Divo flow 


' his great predecessor in the statesmanship of England 
Cecil Lord Burleigh, who, when he arrived at Theo 


bald on a Saturday evening, would throw off his cloak 


or chain of oflice, and exclaim,— 


"9 


**Lie there and rest, my good Lord Treasurer 

“Yes, this in him was the pecular grace 
(Hearken our chorus 

That before living he’d learn how to live 

oend to learning; 

Ear - the means tirst—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Was ‘it not #1 ? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burde n) 

God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen? 





or 


VISITING PORTLAND. 

Among the wits of the olden time was Seba Smith, 
—Major Jack Downing. He thus describes his first 
journey to Portland, Me., and his call upon the editor: 

In the fall of the year 1829 I took it into my head I’d 
goto Portland. I had heard a good deal about Port- 
land, what a fine place it was, and how the folks got 
rich ‘the re proper fast; and that fall there was a couple 





| of new papers come up to our place from there, called 


| the Portland Courier and Family Reader, and they 
| told a good many queer kind of things about Portland, 
} and one o—— and another; and all at once it popped 
| into my head, and I up and told father, and says,— 

“I am going to Portland, whether or no; and I'll see 
what this world is made of yet.” 

Father stared a little at first, and said he was afraid 
I would get lost; but when he see 1 was bent upon it, 
he give it up, and he stepped to his chist and opened 
the till and took outa dollar, and gave it to me; and 
says we — 

“Jack, this is all I can do for you; but go and lead 
an honest life, and I believe I shall hear good of you 

yet.” 

He turned and walked across the room, but I could 
see the tears start into his eyes. And mother sat down 
and had a hearty crying spell. 

This made me feel ratner bad for a minit or too, 
and I almost had a mind to give it up; and then again 
father’s dream came into my mind, and I mustered up 
cou : and declared I'd go. So | tackled up the old 
horse, and packed in a load of axe-handies and a few 
notions ; and mother fried me some doughnuts and put 

’em into a box, along with some cheese and sau: 
and ropped me up another shirt, 
know how long I should be gone. And after I got 
rigged out, I went round and bid all the neighbors 
good-bye, and jumped in and drove off for Portland. 

Aunt Sally had been married two or three years be- 
fore and moved to Portland; and I inquired round till 
I found out where she lived, and went there, and put 
the old horse up and eat some supper and went to bed. 

And the next morning I got up and started right 
off to see the editor of the Port/and Courier, for I 
knew by what I had seen in his paper that he was just 
the man to tell me which way to steer. And when I 
come to see him, I knew I was right; for as soon as I 
told him my name, and what I wanted, he took me by 
the hand as kind as if he had been a brother, and says 
he,— 

“Mister,” says he, “I’lldo anything I can to assist 
you. You have come to a good town; Portland is a 
healthy, thriving place, and any man with a proper 
degree of enterprise may do well here. But,” says “4 
“stranger,”’ and he looked mighty kind of knowing, 
says he, ‘if you want to make out to your mind, you 
must do as the steamboats do.” 

“Well,” say I, “how do they do?” for I didn’t know 
what a steamboat was any more than the man in the 
moon. 

“Why,” says he, “they go ahead.” 











Ages, 
for 1 told her I didn’t 








LINCOLN’S LAST PICTURE. 
Soon after President Lincoln’s second inauguration, 
rumors of plots and dangers caused his friends to urge 
upon him the necessity of a guard. He finally con- 





tn Calvary’s dark tumult, yea 
When heaven grew black pet I 


S ag 
ate ‘stood dismayed. 


But whe nI gazed upon Tis face, I cried, 
“Oh, beautitul!” and bowed my head in shame, 
Now ver more my soul, dissatisfied, 
Shall doubt because my pilgrim feet are lame, 
But I shall hear His footsteps at my side, 
And on my heavy cross shall shine His name! 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 








~~ 
or 





A WONDERFUL WORKER. 


Ten years ago, Bishop Wilberforce recorded in his 





scaping from the stove range utensils. In green- 
similar but improved conditions exist also, 
which accounts for the comparative ease found in grow- 
ing plants in these structures. These facts point to 
the importance of supplying some moisture to the at- 
mosphere wherever there are plants, if we would have 
fine 


or 


houses 
































diary a conversation with Mr. Gladstone, then as now 
Prime Minister: “Gladstone much talking how little 
real good work any Premier had done after sixty; 
Peel; Palmerston, his work really done before; Duke 
of Wellington added nothing to his reputation after. I 
told him Dr. Clarke thought it would be physically | 
him to retire. He replied that Dr. Clarke 
does not know how completely I should employ mj- 
self.”’ At seventy-three, Mr. Gladstone is still Pre- 
mier and is doing excellent work. What Cecil said of | 
Sir Walter Raleigh is true of Mr. Gladstone: “He can 
toil terribly.” ims seems to have been, | 
“There is no way of making heroism easy. Labor, 
iron labor, is the only way.” 





worse for 


One of his mz 





Nature has given him a sound mind in a sound body. 
His character is marked by simplicity, but the variety 
and extent of his labors are great. He can fella tree 
of ample girth and walk a dozen miles with ease. He 
amuses himself with translating from English into ele- 
gant Latin, or from Latin and Greek into elegant Eng- 
lish. One day he addresses twenty-five thousand per 
sons in a three-hours’ speech; 
oration from the Chair 
with a tariff and the 
the State. 

Yet he is one of the most accessible of men. He 
has something to say to everybody, and listens with 
respect to any one who talks to him. When at home, 
he visits his tenants and takes an interest in the village 








the next he delivers an 
of a University. He deals 
tax-list, writes essays and rules 





sented to the presence of such a body, and according- 

ly an audience with him became a matter of some dif- 

| ficulty. 

| On the afternoon of the 6th of March, Mr. H. F. 
Warren, a photographer of Waltham, Mass., sought a 
presentation to Mr. Lincoln, but found, after consult- 

| ing the guard, that an interview could be had on that 
day only in a somewhat irregular manner. 

After some conversation with the officers in charge, 
who became convinced of his loyalty, Mr. Warren was 
admitted within the lines, and, at the same time, was 
given-to understand that the surest way to obtain an 
audience with the President was through an interces- 
sion of his little son ‘Tad.’ 

The latter was a great pet with the soldiers, and was 
constantly at the barracks. He soon made his appear- 
ance, mounted on his pony. 

He and the pony were soon placed in position and 
a wphed, after which Mr. Warren asked “Tad” 

to tell his father that a man had come all the way from 

3oston who was particularly anxious to see him, and 
to obtain a sitting from him. ad’? went to see his 
father, and word was soon returned that Mre Lincoln 
would comply. 

In the meantime, Mr. Warren had improvised a kind 

| of studio upon the south balcony of the White House. 
Mr. Lincoln soon came out, and, saying but a very 
few words, took his seat as indicated. 

| <Aftera — negative was taken, he inquired, 

| that all, 

Unw ‘ling to detain him longer than was 

necessary, Mr. Warren replied, “Yes, sir, 

| President immediately withdrew. 

At the time he appeared upon the balcony, the wind 
was blowing freshly, as his disarranged hair indicates, 

| and as sunset was approaching, it was difficult to ob- 

| tain a sharp picture. 

| Six weeks later President Lincoln was dead, and it 
is doubtless true that this is the last photograph ever 











“Is 





absolutely 
*” and the 


~| made of him.—Century. 





PRONOUNCING MacGEOGHEGAN, 
When a man has an uncouth name, he should not be 


| blamed for changing it, though it may have been asso- 
ciated with a long line of ancestors. 


literary society. There is no village library in Hawar- | Irish offici those patronymic. MacG 

den, where Mr. Gladstone resides, but his own library | An Trish official whose patronymic, } facGeoghegan, 
of ten thousand volumes is open to borrowers. Ping almost unpronounceable one, changed it to 
| Perhaps the following sketch, taken from an E nglish | O'Neil, that being the name of a Milesian ancestor 


magazine, of the way Mr. Gladstone spends Sun 
may explain his good health and capac ity for ha 
work: 

But, no or 








‘a 


the most singular scene in the Hawar- 
den church, beheld usually when the Premier is in res- 
idence in the castle, is to see him sitting in the plain, 
uncushioned pe w, near the lectern and opposite the 
pulpit. 

It must be admitted that the spectacle of the Prime 
Minister of a great nation taking part, week after 
week, in the simple service of 
church, is a sight the world has seldom if ever seen. 

Seated near to the reading-desk, at the time and 
place indicated, he quietly rises and goes through his 
part of the service, reading the lessons from the de 

Then he resumes his seat, and, while joining hearti- 
ly in the other parts of the service, usually listens to 
the sermon with head thrown back and closed eyes. 
Then the service and the Premier throws a 














closes, 


he is only on his way to the rectory. 

“Wwe have heard that both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
attribute much of his health to the fact that he will have 
his Sabbath to himself and to his family, undisturbed 
by any of the a , the cares of State 
or even the recreations literature and scholastic 
study. 

It is impossible to restr: a sense of admiration for 
this profound public regard for the day of rest. Wheth- 





ritations of business 
of 








aking the ashes with her claw-like old fingers for hot | er in London or at Hawarden, he puts us ip mind of | you won't get it,’ 


an obscure village | 


— over his shoulders without putting his arms into | 


common to both the maternal and paternal sides of the 
family. 

| His son was in the army, and one day a conversation 
| arose at the mess table on the difficulty of pronounc- 
ing certain English family names. Some one cited 
| Majoribanks and Cholmondely, which are pronounced 
Marchbanks and Chumley. 

‘But these are nothing,” said an Irish officer, ‘in 
comparison with our O'Shaughnessy and Macgillicud- 
ly Several of the company having pronounced 
these corre ctly, the officer said,— 

“T’ll give you another which I defy 
| how would you pronounce Macgeog an 

**Mac-agin,” said one; ‘*Mick-o-gan,” cried another; 
“Mac 2,” replied | a third, and he was right. But 
the officer rejected them all, saying, “Oh no; we pro- 
nounce that name O’ Neil in Ireland.” 





| 
| 


you to master; 









reo-g 


| 


“MAMMA,” said Henry, “what’s the difference be- 
tween goose and geese “Why, don’t you know?” 
| said four-year-old Annie. “One geese is goose, and a 
whole lot of gooses is geese.” 





“But,” said the serenaded man, “IT must go out and 
make aspeech. Something must be done to stop the 
playing of that band.” 


IN ac onfectionery store: 
that candy.’ 


“T demand that you give me 
2 ou candy-mand all you “please, but 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| Mamma. 

















For the Companion, 


MY SUNBEAMS. 
Oh, what shall we do for the Lovely, 
This rainy, rainy day? 
Oh! how shall we make the baby laugh? 
When everything’s dull and gray? 
The sun has gone on a picnic, 
The moon has gone to bed, 
The tiresome sky does nothing but ery, 
As if its best friend were dead. 


Come hither, come hither, my Sunbeams! 
Come one, and two, and three; 

And now in a trice we’ll have the room 
As sunny as sunny can be. 


Come, dimpling, dimp- 
ling Dumpling, 
Come, Rosy, 
Rose, 
Come, little boy Billy a- 
toddling round 
On little fat tottering 
toes. 


Posie 


Now twinkle, now twin- 
kle, my Sunbeams! 
Now twinkle, and 
laugh, and dance, 
And brush me the gloom 
straight out of the 
room, 
Nor leave it the ghost 
of a chance. 
Aha! see the Lovely 
smile now! 
Aha! see her jump 
and crow! 
As round and round, 
with laugh and dance 
My three merry Sun- 
beams go. 
And who cares now for 
the raindrops? 
Who cares for the 
gloomy day ? 
When each little heart 
is doing its part 
To make us all glad 
and gay. 


You moon, you may 
stay in bed now; 
You sun, you may 
wander and roam; 
And ery away, cry, you 
tiresome sky! 
We've plenty of sun- 
shine at home! 
L. E. RicHarpDs. 
———_+@»>—_____——- 


For the Companion. 
A LITTLE BLUE 
BOY. 

I don’t believe Ted- 
dy will ever forget the 
day he dyed, if he lives 
to be as old as Grand- 
pa Ives—and Grandpa 
Ives is almost eighty. 

It was the day be- 
fore Easter, and there 
was a mystery in the 

‘house. Teddy felt sure 

.of this, and he could- 
n’tmake it out, though 
he would have liked to 
-very much indeed. If 
he could have made it 
out, you know, it 
wouldn’t have been a 
bit of a mystery any 
longer. 


“Um-m,” said Teddy. 


“Maybe Dll be thirsty, 


I’m some thirsty now.” 


Mamma laughed outrigiit this time. 
“You're a real little schemer, Teddy,” said she. 


through. 


on the sofa. 





“When you get very thirsty you may knock on 
the kitchen door and ask for a drink of water.” 

I cannot tell you how many times Teddy’s small 
plump fists did thump on the kitchen door that af- 
ternoon, but it was very often. 
ways opened the door just wide enough to look 
Once she said she really did believe 
Teddy meant to drink the reservoir dry 

“Poor little man!” laughed Aunt Sue Dexter; 
and Teddy heard her, and somehow it made him 
feel very pitiful and lonely 
into the back parlor then and curled soberly down 
He only took a little “cat-nap,” but 
it seemed to him when he woke up that he had 
been asleep a long time; and he fell to wondering 
right away what Aunt Sue Ives and Aunt Sue 


Dexter could be doing all this while. 


“T guess I’m thirsty,’ 


’ said he. 


Aunt Sue Ives al- 


He went slowly up 





“Maybe Aunt 


“Well, you do look streaked!” cried Aunt Sue 
Ives. 

He did, truly. The sky-blue dye was running 
over his face in little blue rivers, and dripping 
from his curly hair and the ends of his fingers. | 
His pretty blouse was drenched, though as that 
had been already blue, it didn’t make so much dif- 
ference; and fragments of the eggs that had 
thumped his poor little pate were lying all 
around. | 

“Dear me,” said Aunt Sue Ives, crossly ; and 
she looked as though she was going to scold. But | 
Aunt Sue Dexter smiled—she didn’t laugh—at 
Teddy. 

“Poor baby,” said she; and Teddy felt rot 

| 





forted. “He didn’t know any better, Sue. And 
he’s one of the Lord’s little ones. It won’t be 
much work to do them over.” And she kissed a | 
spot on Ted’s penitent little face, that hadn't | 
turned blue with all the rest. | 

Aunt Sue Ives kissed it, too, after a minute; and | 
then she brought out the egg-basket, and began ! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles 
: 
METAGRAM, 
Tam a word of letters tiv 
Behead me, and Tam alive; 
Transpose,—a monstrous bird a w 
But harmless quite. so stay ars 
And, now, of head and tail 


What have | lo! 


Rest 


Ac 


Transpose again—ah! hi 


NUTS 








» ranespose, and bri 


ulling Instrument 1¢ 


Who does this last most » 


Behead, and if you had t 
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Restore, curtail, and 


spose, 


Lo! one of beauty’s 


—i forest 


rranspose—a little verb 


twill 


leave you one 
Who has a place in Kast- 


TER A 


We 
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flower of which Shake 


CROSTIC, 
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Teddy felt sure of something more; he knew 
just as well as he wanted to that Aunt Sue Ives 
and Aunt Sue Dexter were at the bottom of it all. 


“Keep out of the kitchen, dear,” said Aunt Sue 


Ives, tipping up his face as she passed him going | little man.” 


down-stairs, and dropping a soft little kiss upon | 
it. ‘Now remember, Teddy.” 

Aunt Sue Ives went right into the kitchen her- 
self, though, and shut the door. 

Pretty soon Aunt Sue Dexter came in, with her 
pretty face all flushed and smiling. 


per in the other. 


“There are nearly fifty of them, 


Teddy’s mamma. 


that minute. 


“Now, what 7s everythi1 
“You’ll know in the morning,” said mamma. 
But Teddy didn’t believe he could wait until 
morning. The more he thought of it the more he| sure he only tipped the kettle a very little, but 
Besides, he was always | before he could even scream, down came a shower 
| of something warm and blinding and hard and 
thumping upon his head! 
| There he stood—poor little mischief-maker— 
gasping for breath and too terrified to ery, when 
“There are some cookies in the dining-room | half-a-minnte later Aunt Sue Ives and Aunt Sue 
sloset, Teddy,” said she. 


felt sure he couldn’t. 
wanting something from the kitchen. 

“S’pose if I'll get hungry—awful hungry, mam- 
ma,” he said, after thinking a minute. 

Mamma smiled wisely. 


| stand on tiptoe. 





me to scrape.” 





| Dexter hurried in, 


Teddy did get on tiptoe that minute. 


DOLLS IN THE EASTER WINDOWS. 





| Sue Dexter ’ll let me go in. She said I was a poor 


So down to the kitchen door again went Teddy. 
| He knocked softly, but there was no response. 
| Everything was still. He knocked again as hard as 
| he could this time, but he couldn’t hear a sound. 
“T s’pose they’ve got all done,” said he, and he 
She had a| opened the door for himself. 
covered basket in one hand and a little roll of pa- | was to be seen, and there was nothing to tell curi- 
ous little Ted what had been going on, unless— 
said she to| yes, there was the tiny brass kettle, that had be- 
“T’ve got all their names, and} longed to Grandma Ives, on the shelf over the 
—oh, there’s Teddy! Don’t come into the kitchen | range, just out of Teddy’s reach, unless he should 
this afternoon, Teddy dear, without knocking.” | 
And down to the kitchen Aunt Sue Dexter went} “Why, that’s the candy-kettle,” cried Teddy, in 
great delight. ““They’ve been boiling ’lasses-candy 
for me, I wouldn’t wonder, and they’ve left it for 


Neither Aunt Sue 


He was 


writing on one of the eggs with a bit of candle 
sharpened like a pencil. 

Next morning at breakfast Teddy found that 
very egg under his napkin. It was sky-blue, now, 
except the lettering, which was very white. On 
one side Teddy spelled out, “Little Boy Blue,” 
and on the other “Psalms 7:16.” Mamma 
laughed. 

“Get the Bible, Teddy,” said she. 

Teddy obeyed; and mamma read to him slowly 
and seriousiy : 


and his violent dealing shall come down upon his 
own pate.” 

“Was that the way of it, Teddy ?” laughed pa- 
| pa; and then everybody langhed. Teddy, though 
he couldn’t quite understand it all, felt sure he 
could never forgive Aunt Sue Ives. 


when he found a pretty Easter egg in cach mitten, 
and another in his cap. 

And long before he got home from the Chil- 
dren’s Asylum, where he went with Aunt Sue Ives 
and Aunt Sue Dexter to distribute a basketful of 
dainty Easter offerings, he had made up his mind 
that he wouldn’t exchange his aunties for any 
other aunties in the world. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


“His mischief shall return upon his own head, | 


He changed his mind a little later, however, | 


peare say “That's for 

thoughts 2, A deli- 

cate wildtlower, popu 

4 rly called the wind- 

my ower. 3, A flower very 

“ shiona at the pres. 
\ ‘ ( ‘ pre 
| ent tir » The tlow 

fan ornamental 

Which blossoms 

i efore it leaves, 5, 

The botanical name 

Which Tlooker gives to 

the tdderwort 6, 

BY tifulclusters of 

s white floy which 

J overtop the fenees and 

bushes by tl country 

roadside in Tine 7, A 

flower which is said to 

resemble the finuer of a 

» Flowers of an 


saurden 
» Pragrant red 





or white flowers of an 
evergreen shrub, whose 
name is made up of an 
exclamation and a man’s 
hame. 10, A) flower 
which grows in rocky 
places and on old) stone 
walls. 11, The old Eng 
lish name forthe Sweet 
briar or wild rose. 12, 


Shakespeare says this 


tlower is “for 


remem 
branee.”” 

The initial letters 
name an English plant, 
hearing large purple 
flowers, which usually 
blossoms about Kaster— 
hence the name. 

3. 


REMOVED ANIMALS. 


Remove an animal 
from an histories! town 
in Maseacauectis, and 
leave a tract of land: re 
move an animal from a 
plant, and leavean edge; 
remove a tish from shad- 
ing, and leave due: re- 
move an animal from a 
kind of coarse linen cloth 
stiffened with glue, and 
leave an engine of war; 
remove an animal from 
proportion, and leave an 
exclamation of joy: re- 
move an animal from a 
day in August, and leave 
a period of time; re- 
move an insect from com- 
petition, and leave a dis- 
ciple of Donatus. 

After the removal of 
the animals, the initial 
letters of the remaining 
words name a State 
Which was discovered 
on Easter Sunday, 1512. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ape-rill-fool. 











April Fool, 


2. ABRACADABRA 
LiTtTvugeg@icalLh 
LUNITIDAL 

FALSTAFF 
OTHELLO 
Orsitno 
LoyalL 
Sous 
Dip 
AA 
Y 
» Ovid. 2, Void. 4 ENcorE 
, Dead. 4, Edda. OaxacaA 
Went. 6, Newt. SARDIS 
» Luna. 8, Ulna. T2627 
» Last. 10, Salt. REVERE 
—VENUS. EITHER 
EostTrE. EASTER. 
» IMPUTATIONS 
RECOLLECT 
° SCAKLLOP 
PUFFs FLORA 
HOB LIiuwPs 
o PORES 
ELK FIRST 
PAS 1 Lit-uiF 
LENDI 
REPEAL G 
SUNDA YN HT 
Honr-Glass ce tis—All Fools’ Day. 
Right Pianonals Tet! Dianonals—First. 
Aut Foow’s DAY, APRIL First. 


6. Rollo, Apollo: 


fail, (as)sail; 
April Fools, 


sour, 


fleor; 


fair; Flora; 
poor; pcole, 


isp, rasp: pair, 


par, spar; 
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COMMON-SENSE AND HYGIE 





° 
Said 


cut short by 


a friend, whose vacation in the country had been 


a case of diphtheria manifestly due to foul 


surroundings, “I should think common-sense would 
teach men the danger of such things.” 
But common-sense, after all, is, doubtless, only right 


ideas so commonly accepted as to be generally acted 
on without conscious thought. 


This, however, comes of prior intelligence. 

Think of the common-sense of India in hygiene, 
where the very filth is allowed to embody itself in a 
pestilence which every decade sweeps round the globe. 


Think of the 


when rotten straw within the 


common-sense of our British ancestors, 


house, and narrow, dark 


and damp streets with open gutters perpetually flow 
ing, made the Plague a tixed inhabitant for over seventy 
years, that at length, some more than two centuries ago, 
became famous in history as the Great Plague by its 
desolating fury. 

Chink of the common-sense even of our own fathers, 
who filled the lind with cesspools, with not a thought 
of the wells into which their contents leached; and 


their cellars with all sorts of decaying vegetables; and 


who looked on all contagious epidemics simply as visi- 


tations from God for sin, without once suspecting that 


it was forthe sin of transgressing that divine law which 


demands purity of water and air, as well as of heart. 


Take this casc—a beautiful residence, with its nat- 
ural hygiene perfect; its owner and occupant, the 
learned President of a literary institution; the only 
access to its cellar, a door from the central hall, and 


the cellar store 
| 


les 


1 with the winter's supply of potatoes 


and of vegetal 





generally ; at some distance cesspools, 


and stables for horses and cows, and a long passage, 


covered on every side, fully connecting them with the 


dwelling, and ensuring 


a free flow of miasm to the 
latter, and—the venerable president sick with typhoid 
fever. 

‘Tahoe another case—a clergyman's house, stable, pig- 


atye and vaults practically under one roof; a child dies 
of diphtheria and the father of typhoid fever. 

Neither of these cases date back forty years; in both 
the men were far above the average for intelligence. 
Think of people going to the 


mountains for pure air and then sleeping in close 


into the country or 
rooms. 

The fact is, few years that 
have begun to study and apply the laws of 


it is only within a men 
hygiene. 
The results of this study must be the improvement in 


health of all civilized nations, 
— + 

MERCURY, AN EVENING STAR, 
A specially favorable opportunity for seeing Mercury 
as evening the month of April. 
Ile reaches his greatest eastern elongation or most dis- 


star occurs during 
tant point from the sun, on the 25th, and at that time 
and for 
any painstaking observer. 


a week before and after, may be picked up by 
Besides being at his great- 
est distance from the sun, he 


and near the 


is high up in the north, 
Dieiades, a well-known cluster of stars, 
Mercury on the 25th sets an hour and three-quarters 
after the sun. Observers should commence the search 
for the shy planet three-quarters of an hour after sun- 


set, about half-past seven o'clock. They will easily 
find the Pleiades or Seven Stars in the north-west. 
Taking this cluster for a guide, they must carefully 


and three- 
A 
observation, will suddenly 
atart into being, shining with a peculiar lustre on the 
glowing twilight sky. 


a short distance, a degree 
of 


after 


acan the sky for 


quarters south the cluster, and a little west. 


bright star, patient 
rhis star is the planet Mercury, 
the nearest to the sun, the smallest and the most fleet- 
Sometimes he shines 
, Sometimes he takes on a white color 
like Sirius, sometimes he appears ina tint of decided 
gold, and oftentimes, unlike the other planets, he is a 
decided twinkler. 
the 25th he must be looked for farther south, 
and after the 25th farther north, 

Mercury eludes observation with the telescope as 
well as with the unaided eye. 


footed of his family of worlds. 
with a rosy light 


Before 


At the beginning of the 
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| the mare, missing her foal, stopped. 
| kicks 
, | She would not move a step. 
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little concerning the planet that is almost hidden in a | 
7 


perpetual blaze of sunlight. 
A PENSIONED MULE, | 
A mule, belonging to the army, has been “pensioned” | 
and laid aside from service, under circumstances which | 
creditable to the kind-heartedness of several ofti- 
The circumstances are disclosed in the follow- 
ing narrative : 


Lieut. W. A. Kobbe, of the Third Artillery, who is 
stationed at Mount Vernon barracks, Ala., reported to 
the War Department that there was at that post a | 
white mule named Mexique, which has been for many | 
years in the service of the United States, but which at 
last has been ordered sold. 

The officers of the post, Lieut. Kobbe said, desired 
permission to purchase the animal and keep and care 
for it at their own expense. 

Maj. L. Guenther, of the Second Artillery, to 
whom the petition was referred, reported that the mule 
in question was originally left at Key West barracks 
in 1848 by a portion of the army returning from Mex- 
ico at the close of the war. He added: 


During the time that I served at Key West—from 1875 
to 1880—the mule did not miss a day’s work from any 
eause. He is very old, and has been worn out by his 
long service in the Quartermaster’s department. 

If there is any way of providing for him, I should be 
glad to have it done, as the expense to the Government 
would be little or nothing. 


are 


cers. 


The petition went through the regular channels un- 
til it reached Quartermaster-General Holabird, who 
endorsed it as follows: 


To promote the sentiment of kindness toward animals 
that are so intimately associated with man, it is recom- 
mended in this special case that this mule be kept in the 
department, and left to the care of those whose kindly 
feelings are so deeply enlisted in its behalf. 








n. Sherman submitted the case to the Secretary 
of W ar with the following report: 


| come in many thousands of the 
} land, that Mr. Arthur 


T. S. ARTHUR AT SEVENTY-FIVE. 
For years the genial countenance of Mr. T.S8. 
Arthur has been a familiar sight to the citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, as he has walked the streets of the city on the 
route between his home and his office. His name has 
been a household word among the readers of pure liter- 
ature, throughout the whole country. And “Arthur's 
Home Magazine,” which he has so long and so successful- 
ly edited, has secured so hearty and so permanent a wel- 
best households in the | 
cannot be regarded as a stranger 
by intelligent people anywhere. The many stories and 
tales of which he is the author are written in the inter- 
est of purity, good morals and reform; and especially 
those which are in aid of the temperance work, have | 
been productive of immense good. They have had an | 
exceptionally favorable reception, and have nobly | 
served their purpose of stimulating people to high aims | 


many 





and noble intentions. 

It might be supposed by those who have not personal- 
ly seen Mr. Arthur that a man who could for years work 
as diligently as he has, and who could produce the ex- 
traordinary amount of superior literary material which 
has come from his pen, must be one of giant physique 
and robust constitution. Those who are familiar with 
his slender form know that it is far otherwise. His con- 
stitution was never strong. About 1870 he had suffered 
to such an extent from physical and nervous exhaustion 
that most of his friends gave him up as not likely to live 
long. It seemed as if his work was almost done, 

The narration of Mr. Arthur’s decline in health, and | 
of his restoration to vigor and the enjoyment of life, is | 
of singular interest, as given by himself to one of our 
editors who recently enjoyed a protracted conversation 
with him. Mr. Arthur said, substantially: 

“Previous to the year 1870 my health had been very 
poor, Fora number of years I had been steadily losing 
ground in consequence of the constant physical and 
nervous strain resulting from overwork. I became so 





I have seen the mule; and whether true or 
soldiers believe it was left at Big Spring. 
Vernon barracks now are, : 
army camped there, about 18 
‘ Tradition says it was once a sorrel, but now it is white 

rom age, 

The Quartermaster’s Department will be chargeable 
with ingratitude if that mule is sold, or the care or main- 
tenance of it thrown on the charitable officers of the 

vost. 

: I advise that it be kept in the department, fed and 
maintained till death. I think the mule was at Fort Mor- 
gan, Mobile Point, when I was there in I8#2. 


false, the 
, Where Mount 
t the time Gen, Jackson's 

















The Secretary of War thereupon made the follow- 
ing order: 
ia Let this mule be kept and well cared for as long as he 
ives. 

——_e——_ 
THE “CLAY-EATERS.” 

In some sections of our Southern States, as in cer- 
tain other parts of the world, a peculiar buttery kind 
of clay abounds, which the lower classes of whites 
learn to eat—and the eating becomes a confirmed habit. 
Captain Geer of Ohio gives a graphic description of 
the “clay-eaters” 


as he saw them while a prisoner in 
Macon, Ga., during the war. 


One morning as I stood gazing at the guards about 
our prison, | was forcibly struck with their appear- 
ance. ‘They were a new set of men, who had relieved 
our old guards, the latter having been sent to Rich- 
mond. ‘They were all tall and ungainly, and in spez 1k- 
ing always said “har,” “sar,” “whar”? and ‘dar.’ 
Their favorite exe Se were “tarned Jerusalem,” 
ay ‘Il golly.” 

s | was thus surveying these men, I heard one of 
Pn say ,— 

Tom, what d’ you allus go to old § 
Why don’t you go to Mike Adams’s mill?” 

“Why,” was the reply, “don’t you know there’s a 
great deal better clay up at old Sanders’s than there is 
at Mike Adams's?’ 

As we were at this time under the charge of Captain 
Collins, who was more indulgent than any of our pre- 
vious keepers, we were allowed to converse with the 
guards. I[ resolved to settle this matter of clay-eat 
ing; I asked one of the fellows to whom I have 
just referred what his comrade wanted with the clay 

» got at the mill. 
“Why!” he shouted, don’t you know nothin’? 
wanted it to eat! 

It would be impossible to describe the personal ap- 
pearance of these wretched clay-eaters better than by 
the remark of an Ohio lady, made on seeing them in | 
all their glory in Georgia. Said she, ‘*They do not look 
like Sresh dead men, but men who have been dead some 
time.”— Be yond the Lines. 


Sanders’s mill for? 


80 


He 


>. _ 
“CATCH THE COLT.” 


Some one, commenting on the shrewdness of the 


says, “A 
soft Quaker would be as great a curiosity as a dissi- 
pated Hebrew.” Perhaps the cause of this shrewd- 
ness may be found in the fact that young Quakers are 
trained to observe and reflect. An incident will illus- 
trate this fact: 


A thief stole a mare which had acolt. Mounted on 
her back he was galloping away, followed by the colt 
and the villagers, erying, ‘Stop, thief!’ 

As they passed a tan-yard, a Quaker-apprentice 
called out, “Catch the colt.” 

The colt was caught. 

As the quick wit of the young Friend had divinea, 
In spite of the 
the alarmed thief, 
The thief was caught. 

That young Friend had eyes which saw and a brain 
which reflected on what the eyes reported to it. 





and blows administered by 


One of the finest old tales of the Scottish Burder is 
founded on an incident like this. 


TWO. 
A London physician, of large practice, 
writing in his study when a visitor entered. 


was busily 


The doctor went on with his work, merely pausing 
to point over his shoulde *r and remark brie fly ,— — 

**Take a chair, sir.”’ 

The visitor drew himself up indignantly. 

“Are you aware, sir, thi at Lam Lord Fitz-Herbert?” 

“Take two chairs, sir!” cried the physician, work- 
ing away harder than ever. 





It is hard to be ignored even in a chair of honor. 
throne without s bjects is a wearisome seat. 


A 


ees 
SUGGESTIVE. 
In repartee the Irishmen have long been distinguish- 
ed. The joy of retaliation is a marked characteristic 
of the race. 


On one occasion Judge Porter, a popular Irish mag- 


- ; : 4 : 
istrate, in pronouaciug the sentence of the court, said 


present century observers fancied that certain spots on | 


his dise indicated a rotation on his axis in about the 


same time as the earth, that Mercurian mountains rose 
to the height of twelve miles, that the planet was sur 
rounded by a dense atmosphere, and that his form was 


not exactly spherical. But the powerful telescopes of 


the present day have not contirmed these observations, 
nd thus far 


astronomers have been able to tind out 


to a notorious drunkard,— 

“You will be contined in jail for the longest period 
the law will allow, and I sincerely hope you will devote 
some portion of the time to cursing whiskey.” 

“IT will!” was the answer; ‘‘and Porter, too.” 


— > 


Tuompson is 
conundrums. He 
ence between his 
there was nouc. 


not going to do anything more in 
recently asked his wife the differ- 
head and a hogshead, and she said 
He says that is not the right answer. 





exhausted thai my family and friends were very anx- 
ious about me. Only a few of the most hopeful of them 





thought I could live for any considerable time. I was 
forced to abandon all my most earnest literary work, and | 
I regarded my career in authorship at an end. 





I was so 


weak that Lcould not walk over a few squares without | 


| impatient for speedy cure that they have dropped the 


great fatigue. The very weight of my body was to mea 
wearisome burden. My appetite was poor and my di- 
gestion was much impaired. 

“About this time my attention was attracted to Com- 
pound Oxygen as then administered by Dr. Starkey. I 
had heard of wonderful cures wrought by its agency; so 
wonderful, indeed, that, had IT not personally known the 
doctor, and possessed the fullest confidence in him, I 
should have been very skeptical on the subject. I tried 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment, first simply as an 
experiment. I knew it could not make me worse than I 
I hoped it might make better. That it 
would do for me what it has, I had not dared to hope.” 

“How soon did you begin to realize the advantages of 
the treatment?” 

“Almost immediately. Its effect was not that of a 
stimulant, but of a gentle and almost imperceptible vi- 
talizer of the whole system, I began to have a 
sense of such physical comfort as Thad not known for 
many years. My strength gradually returning. 
This slowly but steadily increased. Ina few months I 
was able to resume my pen, and within six months after 
doing so I completed one of my largest and most ear- 
nestly written books; and this without suffering any 
drawback and without any return of the old feeling of 
exhaustion, For more than seven years after this I ap- 
plicd myself closely to literary work, doing, as I believe, 
the best work of my life.” 

“Did your uniform good health continue during those 
years, or did you suffer relapses into your former state 
of exhaustion ?” 

“The improvement was substantial and permanent. 
Not only had T no return of the old weakness and ex- 

hausted feeling, but I was able to work in my study from 
| three to four hours a day. 

from my friends was, 


was, and me 





Soon 





was 


‘How well you are looking!’ 
was it only in the strength and vitality that I gained by 
the use of Compound Oxygen, For twenty years I had 

| suffered with paroxysms of nervous headache, some- 

|t times once or twice a week. They were very severe, last- 
ing usually Ina year after I com- 
|} menced the Compound Oxygen Treatment, these were 
almost entirely gone. It is now over ten years since I 
had such an attack. I was, moreover, liable to take cold, 
and I had frequent attacks of influenza, which always 
| left me with a troublesome cough. It is very rarely that 
I now take cold. When I do so, L at once resort to Com- 
pound Oxygen, which invariably breaks up the cold in 
from one to three days.” 

“And now, Mr. Arthur, what is your present condition 

of health?” 

“It isall I have any right to desire or expect at my 

somewhat advanced age of seventy-five. I sleep well, 

andam able to take my proper amount of food, enjoying 
my meals with regularity and heartiness. My digestion, 
although slow, 1 do not confine myself to any 
particular articles of diet, but eat what other people eat, 
rejecting, of course, that which seems to be indigestible 
or too rich. Iam able to attend to my customary litera- 
ry work, devoting about four hours a day to it, and that 
without any sense of weariness except as to my eyes. 

Were it not for the fact that, with advancing years, I 

tind my eyesight not as good as it formerly was, I should 

be able to work longer without fatigue. I enjoy moder- 
ate exercise, and take it regularly without that feeling 
of exhaustion which was formerly so depressing.” 

The testimonials and reports of cases published by 

Drs, Starkey & Palen in their pamphlets and advertise- 

ments, if literally true, show Compound Oxygen to be 





six or seven hours. 


is good. 





years I have had personal acquaintance with Messrs, 
Stakey & Palen, and exceptionally good opportunities 
for observing them, as well in private life as in their 
| professional relation to the public. I am sure that 
neither of them would or could become a party to any 
fraud or deception. But facts are of more value than 
opinions, Let me give you a fact. I publish a magazine, 


The constant remark [ heard | 
Nor | 


the most remarkable curative agent yet discovered. Do | 
you believe them all to be genuine? 
“Lhave the most complete confidence in them, For 


“Never. The first and only time that I have permit- 
| ted my name to be used in commending a curative agent 
to public notice and confidence is in the case of Com- 
pound Oxygen. This I have done, not from solicitation, 
but voluntarily, and from a sense of duty. I believe, 
that in the use of this newly discovered suvstance, dis- 
eases long classed as ‘incurable’ may be greatly amelio- 
rated and very often entirely broken, and the sufferer 
restored to comparative good health. I also believe, 
that by its use the liability to disease may be removed, 
and the general health of the community greatly im- 
proved. From what I know of its action, as well in my 
own case asin that of many others, I am satisfied, that 
if promptly used it will arrest the progress of acute 
pneumonia, consumption, catarrh, and most of the dis- 
eases which originate in colds. Believing this, as I cer- 
ainly do, and from evidence which is too direct and 
positive to be ignored, I would be derelict in my duty if 
I did not do all in my power to induce the sick and suf- 
fering to seek relief in the use of so beneficent an 
agent.” 

“Have you seen and known other persons who have 
used Compound Oxygen; and have you had opportuni- 
ties of observing to what extent they have received ben- 
efit ?” 

“My observation and my opportunities in this respect 
have been large. I have been much at the office of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, and have become personally acquainted 
with many who have taken the Treatment. In almost 
every case where a fair trial was given, decided benefit 
was obtained. Some very remarkable cases in consump- 
tion, rheumatism, catarrh, congestion of the lungs, 
asthma, ete., have come to my personal knowledge, the 
results of which seemed almost miraculous.” 

“Do you still resort to the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, now that your health is restored?” 

“I do not,as a regular thing. Only when I havea 
cold, as I before remarked, I take it for a day or two, 
and always with good effect. I find that it helps nature 
to throw off the cold, by imparting the needed vitality to 
enable the system to do its proper and natural work. It 
puts nature into condition to defend itself against the 
attacks of disease. If there are any cases in which per- 
sons are disappointed in regard to Compound Oxygen, I 
believe them to be those in which patients have been so 








Treatment before it had opportunity to make its impres- 
sion on the system. Such people will fly from one rem- 
edy, consume large quantities of almost every medicine 
brought to their notice, and yet continue to be invalids, 
Compound Oxygen does not cure by magic in a moment. 
If it claimed to, it would be quackery. But I regard it 
as one of the most wonderful and beneficent curative 
agencies ever brought to public notice.” 

For further and fulier answers to the countless inqui- 
ries suggested by the above to thoughtful minds, and to 
those who are solicitous about their own well-being and 
that of their friends, mail your address to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. The 
pamphlet you will receive in reply will set forth full 
particulars. [Ade. 


Tea Club Orders. 














Dolly in the dumps, A new tea set and no company to tea. 


Since September, 1877, we have made a specialty 
of offering Premiums to those who get up Clubs for 
our goods, or order in large quantities. 

After a careful estimate, we find that we have received 
over 20,000 replies to our advertisement inthe Yours: 
Ci ‘ompanton during the past year, and have sent to Com- 
panion readers alone over $50,000 worth of Tea and 
Coffee, being more inamount than all the previous years 
combined, 


We import and buy direct from the manufacturers all 
the goods we handle, have abundant capital to do with, 
and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in Boston. 

We keep in stock every variety of Tea known, and at 
all prices. 

We have a very large list of Premiums, a very few of 
which we quote below. 

With a $5.00 order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
or Silver-plated Sauce Dish. 

With a $10.00 order, English China Tea Set, of 45 
pieces, or Chamber Toilet Set, of 10 pieces, 

With a $20.00 order, French China Gold-Band Tea 
Set, or Moss-Rose Gold Band China Tea Set of 44 pieces, 
or an English China Dinner Set of 106 pieces, 

With a $25.00 order, Gold-Band Tea Set of 56 pieces, 
or a Waltham Watch, Solid Silver Cases. 

With a $40.00 order, English China Decorated Din- 
ner Set of 117 pieces; full and complete set, and very 
handsome. 





We have a great many unsolicited testimonials like 
the following. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 
GREAT LONDON TEA Co., Boston, Mass.: 

Gent lemen—My wife desires me to write you, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the Tea ordered from you, and the 
handsome Tea Set (Moss Rose) and_ «1 Goblets, 
all of which give the best of satisfac n fact she says 

she was agreeably surprised to find the m so nic e 

The tea is said to be the best by all the ladies who or- 
dered. Not one thing was broken, and e At gen was 
= represented in your circulars. Thanking for 

our prompt attention to filling the order, ont for the 
yremiunns, lam, very respectfully, 

ALBERT N. MANN. 

DEI WARE, OHIO. 
GREAT LONDON TEA Co., Boston, Mass. 
The tea and china were received safely some time ago, 

































and have had an advertising contract with Drs. Starkey 
Palen for over six years. During this time I have pub- 
lished, monthly, from one to six or seven different re- 
ports of cases and cures under their new treatment or 
over three hundred in all, 
amined the 





patient's letters, from which these reports 
taken, and know the extracts made therefrom, and 
published in my magazine, to be literally correct. 
Stronger evidence of genuineness than this cannot of 
course be given.” 

“Mr. Arthur, some years ago you gave a testimonial in 
regard to what Compound Oxygen had done for you; 
and you also have spoken freely in your magazine con- 
cerning Messrs. Starkey & Palen. Do you, in view of 
your present acquaintance with these gentlemen, and 
your large experience with Compound Oxygen, endorse 
all you have said?” 

“I do most fully, and without any reservation what- 
ever.” 

“And now, as to testimonials. Have you at any 
given a testimonial in favor of other special remedial 
ugents or modes of treatment?” 


were 








Now, in every case I have exe | 


time | 


and had I not been away from home, I would have 4 
knowledged your kindness sooner, So far as have 
learned the tea is proving satisfactory, and I am very 
much pleased with the china. Thanking you for your 
fa and assuring you of my recommendation to 
friends, I am, respe ctfully, JULIA L, EATON. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
Mr. LINNELL: Dear Sir—I write this line to th: 
you for the prom »t attention ever given my small orde 
and to tell you what entire satisfaction every one € 
presses who has tried your goods. Hoping to have larger 
orders some time, I am, very truly, 1, COLEMAN. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS. 
GENTLEMEN :—The tea ordered, and the sets of dishes 
as premiums, arrived safely—nothing broken and freight 
less than we expected. With thanks for your prompt- 
ness, Yours very truly, Mrs, M. N. HILLIs. 


our acquaintance with 

















It would please us to increase 
the readers of the COMPANION during the next year, 
and to all who will send us their address upon a postal, 
plainly written, we will send our full Price and Premi- 
um List. As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


AN EASTER CAROL. 


Easter Day, Easter Day, 
Sing, O children, while you may, 
As the angels sing who love you, 
As the birds sing high above you 
On this heavenly day. 
For the birds know Spring is nearer, 
And the angels Heaven is dearer, 
While the singing children say, 
“Jesus lives and lives alway.” 
Easter Day, Easter Day, 
Do not linger where He lay 
From the loving and the scorning, 
Till this glorious, golden morning, 
Hidden awhile away. 
That the darkness may not hide us, 
Nor the long, green sods divide us 
When we're tired of work ind play 
From this Jesus, risen to-day, 
Faster Day, Easter Day, 
Ah! the dawn was cold and gray, 
But the King in beauty waking, 
All His sad, old earth is breaking 
nto hope of ny. 
And the children sing forever, 
Knowing Death nor Life can sever 
Love from love—they sing and say, 
“Jesus lives and lives alway.” 
Bradford, Mass. FANNIE R. ROBINSON. 











— +> — 
For the Companion. 


POEMS BY VICTOR HUGO. 

We are indebted to M. Richard Lesclide for the 
material of the following account of the unpub- 
lished pcetry of Victor Hugo. It must be under- 
stood that the task of turning French poetry into 
English verse is by no means easy; and that in the 
process something of the flavor of the original is 
necessarily lost. In one or two cases, therefore, 
we have given the French of M. Hugo himself, as 
well as our own translation of it. 

A few years ago it could be said with truth, by 
those who knew the secrets of M. Victor Hugo’s 
home and of his work, that he had in his posses- 
sion an amount of unpublished poetry fully as 
great as that already printed. 

Since then he has given some of these poems to 
the world; but he still retains, in a fire-proof safe 
in his bedroom, some very precious material, in- 
cluding, besides a goodly number of completed 
works, what he calls ‘wn tas de pierres,’—a lot of 
stones. This “lot of stones’ 
the great man’s work. 


’ 


is the overplus of 
Very little is said about it, 
and still less is known. 

There are thirty bundles of manuscript which 
are thus designated. They are, in fact, simply 
material which might be used in the preparation 
of great works; and so they justify the name giv- 
entothem. They are odds and ends, written on 
the inspiration of the moment upon scraps of 
paper, old envelopes, book-margins, or bundle- 
wrappers. 

But they bear the stamp of genius, nevertheless, 
and constitute a mine of golden wealth. What a 
pity that one cannot dig in such auriferous sands! 
But it is forbidden. The poet’s contracts with his 
publishers forbid him to dispose of anything sep- 
arately. His poems, of which he still has thou- 
sands more or less finished in his iron chest, can 
only leave their prison to appear in large volumes. 

A large part of these “stones” cannot be thus 
treated. Here is a pen-portrait, there a bit of 
criticism. This is a hasty impression received on 
a journey; that a fragment of a scene for a com- 
edy or adrama. Some of them will never see the 
light as they are written; others may be available 
for volumes of extracts,—for what is called an 
anthology. 

At present nothing ever leaves the iron chest. 
Those who have had the permission to look into 
it have only enjoyed that privilege on condition 
that they were to forget what they had seen. M. 
Lesclide has been allowed to examine the “stones.” 
Such is the affection and respect inspired by M. 
Hugo in all who know him that his confidence is 
rarely betrayed. 

On one occasion, however, he was persuaded to 
hetray himself, by reading a page from a volume 
which he was preparing for the press, toa com- 
pany of friends. His listeners left him soon af- 
terward, and, guided by the rich rhymes, the 
Olympian style and the wealth of thought in the 
poem, they were enabled to write it down and re- 
peat it to other friends. But it is more common 
thus for the poet’s kind-heartedness to betray him, 
than it is for his guests to take an advantage of 
him. 

Beside the “lot of stones,” M. Hugo has a large 
collection of albums and journals kept while he 
was travelling,—for except during the years of 
exile at Guernsey, he has always been a great 
traveller, and his safe contains the materials of 

venty volumes similar to his “Letters on the 
thine.” It might be supposed that the passion 
for moving about would cause a great loss of time, 
hut such is not the case. 

For Victor Hugo has the faculty of isolating 
himself from his surroundings, so that in the midst 
of the confusion of travel he can fheditate calmly 
and be ready at the end of the day to write down 
with very few changes what he has been compos- 
ing by the way. 


An interesting chapter might be written alont ! 


Victor Hugo’s handwriting. At some of the ho- 


tels where he stayed, during his travels, particu- 
larly in Spain, writing materials were not to be 
had. At such times he used whatever would serve 
| his purpose, however badly. He could utilize a 
match for a pen, soot and water made him ink, 
and the white margin of any printed page served 
for paper. 

If he has a quill, which he likes best, he repays 
its service by cruel treatment. It must write for 
him, whether sharpened or not, and as he sees fit 
—whether with the tip, the back or the side. 

Victor Hugo is the most gallant man in the 
world; and while he can sternly refuse to answer 
letters and to send autographs to those who ask 
for them, he cannot resist beautiful eyes, pleading 
| voices and bewitching smiles. Before them the 
| poet weakens and yields. Here is a translation of 
some lines written by him in the album of Madame 
| Judith Gautier, the intelligent daughter of the 


| poet Théophile Gautier : 





Ave, Dea, Moriturus te salutat. 


Beauty and death are both so very grand, 
So full of light and shadow, one might say 
That they are sisters, terrible or bland, 
Having the same enigma, day by day. 


O women, fair of face, of silky hair, 

Live on. . . . I die; ye priestesses of love! 

Ye pearls which make the billow’s surge more fair! 
| Birds, which with music fill the heaven above! 


| The following lines were written under a cruci- 
| fix, in the poet’s younger days: 





Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il guérit ; 
Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, car il sourit ; | 
Vous qui passez, venez @ lui, cur il demeure. | 


| 
| 

Vous qui pleurez, venez & ce Dieu, car il pleure; | 
| 


which may also be rendered passably well into 
English verse, with a single change :— 
O ye who weep, come to this God, He weeps; 
Come ye who suffer, for He heals all pains; 
Come ye who tremble, for He never sleeps; 
Come ye who pass, He through all time remains. 





Victor Hugo began to rhyme when very young. 
| He took part in the competition of the French 
| Academy in 1817, when a boy of only fifteen. In 
|the poem which he submitted occurred this pas- 
| sage: 

Moi qui, touiours fuyant les cités et les cours, 

De trois lustres @ peine ai vu Jinir le cours ! 

And I, of courts and cities not a friend, 

Of lustrums three have barely seen the end. 

Three lustrums! Fifteen years! The learned 

Academicians supposed that the writer was mock- 
ing them, and struck from the list of competitors 
the name of the irreverent poet. Madame Hugo, 











his mother, would not accept this decision, and 
| produced the certificate of his birth. Justice was 
| rendered to him, but the prize had already been | 
| disposed of. | 












































VICTOR HUGO AND THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


Judith, our fates are not so far apart 

As one would think to see your face and mine; 
For in your eyes are heavenly depths untold, 

I feel the starry gulf within my heart; 

And both, we nearer stand to God divine, 
Since you so beauteous are. . . . and I so old! 


The above was written in 1876. The lines which 

| follow were written nearly thirty years earlier, in 

1847, in the album of the Duchesse d’Elchingen, 
the daughter-in-law of Marshal Ney: 


To the Grandsons of Marshal Ney. 


Ye sons of heroes who to rest are laid, 
Who greater than great Rome my country made, 
Who from the world have vanished, not unsung, 
You whom we smiling love, alert and young, 
Upon your youthful foreheads History weighs; 
Around them shine our country’s halo-rays! 
Ah, when the age of reason comes to you, 
Dear children, all your grandsires’ lives review, 

} With joy and terror that no power controls, 
And keep their souls still living in your souls! 
Be noble, brave, be loyal and be strong, 

! For your great names unto the world belong: 
Each passer-by can ask you of the same; 

They are our treasures in the day of shame,— 

Yea, in abasement, when the hot tear starts, 

You only bear, we hold them in our hearts! 


Hugo, however, has not always been amiably- 
disposed towards the owners of albums, and some- 
times he has written in such books what those 
owners would be very glad to tear out, if they 
could do so without mutilating the volume. 

The kindness of his heart is shown by this inci- 
dent: Toa sightless beggar, an old soldier, who 
| used to occupy a place on one of the corners of the 

Boulevard des Italiens, Victor Hugo was frequent- 
| ly in the habit of giving money when he passed 
|that way. One day this beggar caught hold of 
| the skirt of the poet’s coat. 
| “Well, what do you want, my good fellow 

asked Hugo. “I have just given you alms.” 
| “Sir,” said the blind man, who had learned who 
| his benefactor was, “I thank you for your kind- 
| ness, but IT would rather have some verses.” 

The next day the poet handed the invalid the 
| following quatrain : 





>” 


Areugle comme Homére et comme Bélisaire, 
| ayant plus qu'un enfant pour guide et pour appui, 
| La main qui donnera du pain & sa misére, 
| Il ne la verra pas, mais Dieu la voit pour lui,— 


which may be translated,— 
| Like Homer and like Belisarius blind, 
With but a child to guide his footateps still, 


The hand that to hia misery proves kind 
He will not see, but the Almighty will. 


We close these extracts with a little ode, which 
he wrote on the day before a separation from the 
lady who was his first love, and who was after- 
ward his wife, Mlle. Adele Foucher: 

Oh, live content, my dearest friend, 

Enjoy thy youth and pride; 
Upon Time’s river softly sleeping, 

Let the calm waters glide; 
Thou mayst be taken from me by-and-by : 
Perchance to-morrow I may lonely languish,— 
My life already is a thing of anguish,— 
I loved thee. . . . I must fly. 


+or — — 


For the Companton. 


ROYAL CHILDREN OF DENMARK. 
Second Paper. 

The second son of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark is George, now King of the Hellenes. He 
was born on the 24th of December, 1845, nearly a 
year after the Princess Alexandra, and was chris- 
tened Christian Vilhelm Ferdinand Adolph George, 
but called Vilhelm. 

A brighter, merrier boy could not be found in 
Copenhagen. He was brimful of fun, and was 
the delight and the despair of his parents and tu- 
tors. But he possessed an excellent heart, and 
was the declared pet of the household. His char- 
acter and abilities clearly predisposed him for the 
navy, the favorite service of Denmark, and at the 
age of twelve he became, after as severe a test as 
any of the aspirants, a cadet of the naval acade- 
my. 

He was eminently popular among his fellow- 
cadets and well liked by his teachers, who always 
addressed him plainly, as “Mr. Vilhelm.” 

After school hours he loved to stroll with some 
“chum” in the back streets of the town, in order 
to study the every-day life of the common people; 
once, after having fondly scanned a dish of fried 
fish exhibited in the window of a third-rate din- 
ing-room, he could not resist the temptation to 
enter, and he asked for as large a slice of the fish 
| as his scanty pocket-money would buy. 

To his youthful fancy honors and rank in the 








Danish navy stood then at the utmost goal; as 
second son of the then heir-apparent, he could not 
aspire to any higher position, and the chance of a 
regal crown seemed so distant as not to be worth 
a thought. 

Tt was the wedding of his sister Prin-ess Alex- | 


andra to the Prince of Wales in March, 1863, that 
accidentally made him a candidate for the throne 
of Greece. King Otho, of the royal house of Ba- 
varia, had, after more than thirty years of strug- 
gles and contests with the unruly Hellenic people, 
been deposed and expelled from the Kingdom. 
The Greeks had offered the vacant throne to scions 
of different royal houses, to Princes of Great Brit- 
ain and of Russia; but such was the state of 
mutual jealousy among the Great Powers of Eu- 
rope that no prince connected with one of them 
could be allowed to accept. In this predicament the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales took place, and 
during the ceremonies the eyes of Lord Russell, 
who was then foreign Minister of England, fell 
upon the young and lively Danish midshipman, 
standing close to his handsome sister. He was a 
boy of hardly eighteen, but he had the royal 
blood in his veins, and at the same time he be- 
longed to a country which could derive no_politi- 
cal advantage from any turn in the complicated 
Oriental question. 

Lord Russell, after communicating with his col- 
leagues, broached the idea to the Queen and to 
the young man’s parents, and was encouraged. 
Prince Vilhelm himself, when the matter was laid 
before him, hesitated a moment, as it was only 
natural that he should; but then with courage and 
high-spirited ambition accepted, leaving his father 
and the Danish Government to settle the condi- 
tions. One of these was that Great Britain should 
cede the Ionian Islands, over which she had, since 
the Peace of Vienna, maintained a kind of pro- 
tectorate, so that the new King could bring these 
beautiful possessions as a dowry to his future sub- 
jects. 

For the King of Greece the name of George, 
dear to the popular fancy and connected with re- 
ligious notions, was considered fitter than that of 
Vilhelm, and it was accordingly adopted. 

The history of Greece since his advent has been 
troublesome enough, and the King has not been 
bedded on The Hellenes are not easily 
governed; they are a fitful and passionate people, 
and the constitution of the Kingdom seems to be 
more calculated to foster political intrigue and 
party fights than to promote the practical inter- 
ests and to develop the resources of the country. 

King George has faithfully and loyally stecred 
his way through the storms and squalls; as a con- 
stitutional sovereign he has followed the impulses 
of the national will, but at the same time protected 
Greece against dangers, sometimes even against 
herself. 

He has fully and entirely identified himself with 
his people, has adopted their nationality, their lan- 
guage, their aspirations. Recently he has been 
able to extend the frontiers without entering into 
any war, and to add to the Kingdom some long- 
coveted provinces where Greek is spoken. What 
he obtained, after many months of patient work, 
was not all that the Hellenes wanted to get, anda 
part of his subjects are more inclined to fret for 
the Greek-speaking territories still retained in the 
grasp of the Sultan, than to rejoice over those lib- 
erated from it. 

In the cares and anxieties of regal duty, King 
George has a faithful and sympathetic helpmate 
in his wife. Queen Olga, the daughter of Grand- 
Duke Constantine of Russia, is only a little over 
thirty. They were married in October, 1867, and 
have a family of seven children, of whom four 
are boys. 

The domestic life of the King and Queen of 
Greece is as happy as it can be; they are keeping 
up the good traditions which each of them has re- 
ceived from the paternal home. Queen Olga is as 
cheerful and lively as her husband. With the re- 
markable linguistic talent peculiar to the Russians, 
she has mastered not only the Hellenic but also 
the Danish language. 

The young couple and their children often visit 
Copenhagen, and there have an opportunity to see 
and to live with their cousins of England, of Kus- 
sia and of Denmark. No home can be merrier or 
happier than is the Danish Court when children 
and grandchildren from Copenhagen, St. Peters- 
burg, London and Athens gather there around 
King Christian and Queen Louise. 

The second daughter of the king and queen of 
Denmark is now Empress of Russia. As the 
Princess Dagmar she was much like her brother, 
the present King of Greece; she was the favorite 
of the merry young midshipman, his confidant 
and his mate in his freaks. 

When hardly more than seventeen she was be- 
trothed to the eldest son of Czar Alexander II., 
the Hereditary Grand-Duke Nicolas. It was a 
match in which the reasons of policy and state- 
craft were more consulted than the individual 
feelings of the parties. The Grand-Duke was 
sickly and of a melancholy turn of mind: still he 
possessed so many solid qualities and so amiable 
a character, that he would, no doubt, in time 
have won the love of his young bride. Shortly 
after the engagement, however, he was taken ill, 
was carried to Nice, and there, in spite of the mild 
climate and the high medical skill surrounding 
him, he died in April, 1865. 

His betrothed had been summoned to his death- 
bed, where slie shared with his mother, the Em- 
press, the mournful watches; and it is said that 
one of the last wishes of the dying prince was that 
of seeing his brother Alexander succeed not only to 
his place on the steps of the throne, but also to the 


roses. 


matrimonial bliss which he himself was not to en- 


joy. 
However that might be, the young people who 
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had met for the first time over a grave felt a deep 
mutual attachment, and a little more than a year 
after they were engaged. 

The event happened in quite a romantic way. 
On asplendid day in early June, 1866, the royal 
family of Denmark made an excursion with their 
guest, the Russian Grand-Duke, from the summer 
palace of Fredensborg to a place near the Sound 
called the house of Julebek. It is nothing but a 
small forester’s cottage surrounded by tall beeches 
and almost hidden in blooming shrubs. But from 
this spot there opens the most splendid view over 
the Sound, always covered with white sails and 
smoking funnels, to the verdant shore of Southern 
Sweden opposite; and this ever-changing pano- 
rama is bordered to the left by the softly rounded 
heights of the Kullen Mountains, and to the right 
by the square masses and lofty spires of Kronborg 
Castle, to which the genius of Shakespeare, if not 
the prose of history, has forever attached the 
fancy-figures of melancholy Hamlet and fair, un- 
happy Ophelia. Here it was that the vow was of- 
fered and taken. 

In the fall of 1866 Princess Dagmar, who with 
the Greek Catholic faith had adopted the name of 
Maria Feodorowna, left Copenhagen in a royal 
steamer and some (lays after landed in Peterhof, 
where she was received not only with the splendor 
peculiar to the gorgeous Russian Court, but also 
with real popular enthusiasm. The wedding took 
place on November 9. . 

Five children are living of those granted to her 
and her husband, the youngest born in the sum- 
mer of 1882. The eldest son, Grand-Duke Nico- 
las, now the heir-apparent to the throne, is said 
to be most like his mother, bright and lively, very 
fond of all kinds of sport. 


~~ 


For the Companion, 


THE ROCKY-RUN LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Rocky Run is not in the far West, nor is it in 
the extreme East, but about midway between the 
two. Why the place was first called Rocky Run 
I cannot tell. A mumber of hills, valleys, ravines, 
numerous small with cultivated farms 
cattered patches of forest; some fine resi- 


streams, 
and 
dences and some not so fine; some good people 
and some not so good, and a kind of local centre 
known as the Cross-Roads, with its grocery, mill, 
blacksmith-shop, schoolhouse and church, consti- 
tute about all the noticeable features that are nec- 
essary in a brief description of the village. 

As Rocky Run was somewhat remote from any 
town or city of considerable size or importance, 
and as there was no railroad or navigable stream 
within ten miles of the “Cross-Roads,” the young 
people were compelled to depend upon home re- 
sources for their winter amusements. So it came 
about, after the corn was husked and school was 
opened for the winter, that by the advice of the 
teacher, a strong-minded, self-reliant young man, 
it was decided to organize a literary society. 

On the appointed evening, the schoolhouse was 
well filled with an eager, wide-awake company of 
young people, with here and there a person with 
no other claim to youth than a young heart. 

The William Thompson, called the 
meeting to order, and then proceeded, in a brief 
speech, to state the object for which they had come 
touether. In the course of half an hour the soci- 
ety was fully organized, with the teacher as presi- 
dent. 

When the work of organization was finished, 
he rose and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, as there 
is no further business, I suppose we may as well 
adjourn, unless some one can suggest a way in 
which we can profitably spend an hour or more. I 
await your pleasure.” 

“May it plase yer honor,” said Dick Brady, a 
fun-loving young Irishman, as he rose to his feet, 
while a smile ran through the house like a flash 
of light and broke out in two or three places in 
the form of a suppressed giggle, “May it plase 
yer honor, if it’s all the same to yerself, I think 
we'd better have a debate.” 

“Very well,” said Thompson; “if there’s no 
objection, we'll have a debate, provided we can 
settle upon a question for discussion.” 


teacher, 


Two subjects were suggested, as follows : 

“Which is of more use to man, the horse or the 
cow ?” 

“Resolved, That the signs of the times indicate 
the speedy dissolution of the American Union.” 

A vote was taken, and the first question was 
chosen. 

“I rise,” said Mr. York, a pompous-looking lit- 
tle fellow, who kept the corner grocery, “I rise to 
inquire if this is a time to fritter away precious 
moments in nonsensical 
questions as the one just decided upon. This is 
the year 1862. War is in the air. Thousands are 
at the front fighting for their flag, their country, 
and théir homes, and shall we foolishly spend our 
time in talking about a horse and a cow ?” 

No sooner had Mr. York taken his seat than 


the discussion of such 


Brady sprang up and desired permission to speak. | 


The chairman remarked that all this was out of 
order, but as Mr. York had spoken, it would be 
but fair to permit Mr. Brady to say a few words. 

“May it plase yer honor, Mr. Prisident, but I 
would jist be afther sayin’ a wor-rd on this point. 
Me honoranle friend, Mr. Yor-rk, the merchant, 


who prasides over the ‘amporium’ on the corner, | horse is preéminently the burden-bearer of the 








is a serious time fur the counthry, but if it’s right 
an’ proper to drive a hor-rse or milk a cow in 
these war times, then, Misther Prisident, I can’t 
see where there’ll be any harm in talken’ about 
’em.” 

This little speech was greeted with applause. 
The president then announced that the discussion 
would now be opened by a speech from Mr. York 
in favor of the horse, to be followed by Mr. Brady 
for the cow. 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the young “merchant,” in his most oratorical tone. 
“Most unexpectedly am I called upon to partici- 
pate in this discussion. With no opportunity for 
premeditation, it would be strange indeed were I 
to appear to-night to as great advantage, with as 
much credit to myself, as I should were circum- 
stances different. 

“But, Mr. President, great men are always 
ready for emergencies. This is one; and I trust I 
shall prove myself equal to the occasion. Please 
bear in mind, however, that the subject is not my 
preference.” 

“Speaks like a Congressman,” whispered Sam 
Johnson to Will Lewis, as the young man paused 





for a moment before entering upon the merits of 
the question. Indeed, York was a very good speak- | 
er, having had some practice while attending an 
academy at a village about twenty miles from 
Rocky Run. 

Proceeding with his speech, he said: ‘“The horse, 
Mr. President, is a noble animal, compared with 
which the cow sinks into utter insignificance. He 


figures prominently in Holy Writ, and most of | 
you are, no doubt, acquainted with Job’s descrip- | 
tion of the war-horse, which, I am glad to say, I 
committed to memory a good many years ago, 
and consider it the grandest thing of the kind to 
be found in ancient or modern literature.” 

Here Brady broke in with, “If ye plase, Mr. 
Yor-rk, I'd like to ask ye a question.” 

“Proceed,” said York, in his most dignified 
manner. 

“Well then,” said Brady, “would ye jist plase 
tell us what Misther Job said about that horse ?” 

This was so unexpected a demand that, for a 
moment, York was confused. He hesitated and 
stammered, but getting control of himself with an 
effort, turned to the chairman and requested that 
he be protected from further interruption. 

The truth was, however, that York had read 
and admired, and partly memorized Job’s de- 
scription of the war-horse, but when it was most 
important to him he could not remember a single 
word of it. 

Order being restored, and the president having 
assured York that he should not again be inter- 
rupted, he continued : 

“I have mentioned the fact that in the Scrip- 
tures the horse has distinguished recognition ; and 
1 may as well say here for the benetit of my op- 
ponent, that it is also recorded in that same book, 
that the ancient worshippers of the ealf got into 
trouble on a certain occasion. It is not impossible 
that the same thing may happen again.” 

This was said with a slight inclination of the 
head in the direction of Brady. 

“The horse,” he continued, “possesses three dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, — strength, fleetness 
and sagacity. Ploughs and harrows must be 
drawn by horses. Wagons and carriages and 
street-cars must be drawn by horses. Commerce 
in all its ramifications is largely carried on by 
horse-power. In short, ladies and gentlemen, the 








jist forninst the blacksmith-shop, has informed | world. 


us, in his own illegant way, that this is no time to 


be a-talkin’ about a horse an’acow, I know this 


“But when we consider his speed we are lost in 
admiration. Mounted on his back the hunter out- 


strips the wind as he dashes over the plain in pur- 
suit of the deer or bison. His value to man on 
this account is beyond computation. To use a 
homely illustration, suppose you were sick, what 
would you do without the horse? How could 
you convey the intelligence of your illness to the 
family physician ? 

“Great victories have been won by the fleetness of 
the horse. On the field of battle the well mounted 
dispatch-bearer is as necessary as the commander. 
King Richard recognized his value, when after 
having been dismounted on the field of battle, he 
shouted, ‘A horse, a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse!’ Now, ladies and gentlemen, where would 
have been the king’s reputation for good sense 
had he on that occasion, in the midst of the roar 
and whirl of battle, shouted, ‘A cow! a cow! my 
kingdom for a cow!’” 

This brought down the house, and it was some 





moments before the laughter subsided sufficiently 
to allow the speaker to proceed. 

“The sagacity of the horse,” he continued, “is 
worthy of more than a passing notice. How read- 
ily he learns to obey his master! You have, per- 
haps, read the history of the noble Bucephalus, 
the famous war-horse of Alexander the Great, and 
you probably remember that it is related of him 
that, at the word of command from his royal mas- 
ter, ‘he would kneel upon his fore legs in order 
that Alexander might mount more easily.’ I 
might continue this thought indefinitely, but time 
will not allow, and with a few additional remarks 
I will close. 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE AND THE EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA. 


“TI ought not, however, to omit some reference 
to the affectionate disposition of the horse. One 
of the poets speaks of a certain horse at the 
funeral of its master in the following touching 
manner : 

“Stripped of his trappings, with a sullen pace 
He walks; and the big tears run rolling down his face.’ 

“T do not quote this,” he said, with a significant 
glance towards Brady, “as a matter of informa- 
tion for my opponent, as I presume he is well ac- 
quainted with Virgil, but merely to add to the 
strength of my position. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, having as I 
believe, clearly established the superiority of the 
horse as compared with the cow, I thank you for 
your respectful attention, and yield the floor to 
my opponent.” 

Amid clapping of hands and stamping of feet 
Mr. York sat down. 

“Splendid speech, wasn’t it?” 
another. 

“Yes,” was the reply. But more than one per- 
son in the school-room suspected that Mr. York 
had spoken on that subject before—at the acade- 
my, perhaps. 

All eyes were now on Brady as he stepped upon 
the platform, in a manner which convinced every 
one that he was not very much oppressed by the 
weight of the really good speech to which he had 
listened. Bowing first to the chair and then to 
the audience, Brady said: 

“Misther Prisident, ladies an’ jintlemen, I 
have listened in wonder an’ amazement to the illo- 
quent spache of me able an’ distinguished oppo- 
nent, the jintlemanly merchant, as I have said, 
who prasides over the ‘amporium’ that is located 
on the corner, jist furninst the blacksmith-shop.” 
The audience laughed. 

“If I was jist an innocent spectatur, I wud be} 
silent, I wud, an’ niver wag me tongue, afther | 
hearin’ sich a grand spache as the wan we have 
all listened to so attintively. But thin, 1 have bin 
appointed by his honor, the prisident of this as- 
sociation, to defend the cow, an’ it’s not meself 
that ‘ll rin away from the gintle an’ defenceless 


said one girl to 





cow when she depends upon Dick 
fend her. (Applause.) 

“Tam not here, Misther Prisident, if I under- 
stand me situation, I am not here to do any 
har-r-m to the hor-r-se, but jist to kape Misther 
Yor-rk from runnin’ ’im over the poor cow. 
[Laughter]. But in order to do this I'll have to 
raview the spache of me honorable opponent, 
though I’m right sorry to spoil its beauty. 

“He said in the beginnin’ of his spache, that the 
horse was nobler than the cow. Now, Misther 
Prisident, that’s not the question. It’s not nobility 
we’re contendin’ fur; it’s usefulness. But even if 
it was, I’m not afraid to declare, ladies an’ jintle- 
men, that a good ole brindle cow, chewin’ her cud, 
with her eyes shut, switchin’ her tail to kape otf 
the flies, an’ gittin’ ready to let down two gallons 
of good rich milk for the childer in the shanty, is 
a nobler-lookin’ animal in my humble estimation 
than any hor-rse that—that me honorable oppon- 


brady to de- 


| ent iver owned.” 


This sally was greeted with cheers and laughter, 
for it was well-known to most of those present 
that York had never owned a horse. 

Personal allusions of this kind do not harmon- 
ize with the finest instincts of a gentleman, but 
irony w:3 held to be a legitimate weapon in de- 
bate, and our speaker’s social training had not 
been, as was well-known, the most refined. 

‘He towld us also,” he resumed, “that the horse 
figgered in Scripter, an’ proceeded to say some 
fine things about Misther Job’s cilebrated war- 
horse, but when I axed him to tell us what Mis- 
ther Job said, though he had jist towld us that 
he had learned it by heart, instead of complyiu’ 
with me innocent request, he turned round to yer 
Honor, the Prisident, an’ axed fur the purtection 
of the court. He was like the man who said in 
prayer-meetin’ that he should niver furgit the dy- 
in’ words of his father; an’ whin the preacher 
axed him to repate the words for the idification 
of the congregation, he scratched his head an’ 
coughed, an’ said they’d jist slipped his moind.” 

This was a fair hit, and it was followed by 
laughter. 

“The nixt point that he thried to make was that 
as some people got into throuble wan time fur 
worshippin’ a calf, so the same thing moight hap- 
pen again some day. Now, if that remark was 
intended fur me, I beg lave to say that it doesn’t 
apply, fur I’m no worshipper of a calf any more 
than me honorable opponent is a worshipper of a 
colt, Lhope. But if the childer of Iseral had made 
a golden colt, instead of a calf, I’m a-thinkin’ 
Moses wud have had as good reason to be angry. 

“King Richard shouted, ‘A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!’ did he? But if he had 
gone toa cattle-fair six months before, an’ shouted, 
or got some one to shout for him, ‘A cow! a cow! 
my kingdom for a good cow!’ he might have been 
livin’ in peace an’ milkin’ that same cow at the 
very time when he was hollerin’ for a hor-rse. 
(Cries of ‘good’ and laughter]. 

“An’, yer Honor, I don’t see anything very ex- 
thraordinary in the story about that horse weepin’ 
at the funeral of his master. Wohin I was over to 
Uncle Pat Donegan’s last summer, one of his 
horses died, an’ Dan an’ Ned, two old horses, had 
been acquainted with the deceased for many years, 
an’ I noticed that Dan was sheddin’ a reg’lar 
shower of tears, an’ I tole Uncle Pat about it, an’ 
we looked in his eye an’ there was a piece of a 
straw that had got in, an’ that was what made him 
so tender-hearted.” 

This was a quibble and weak, but it showed the 
speaker’s invention. 

“But now, Misther Prisident, I want to spake a 
little about the cow an’ then I'll be done.” 

Here Brady came to the point. 

“The cow makes good mate, she gives good 
milk. Out of her milk we make good butter, an’ 
wid her-milk, both sweet an’ sour, the wimmen 
cook all sorts of nice things—blessings on their 
purty faces! An’ then when the cow is dead ye 
“an take her hide for leather, an’ her taller for 
candles, an’ her hoofs for glue, an’ her horns for 
combs, an’ her hair for plaster, an’ the bones can 
be burned an’ pounded up for the chickens, or 
scattered on the ground to make it rich, an’ the 
very blood is used for some kind of cookin’ an’ 
for refinin’ sugar I belave. 

“Yes, Misther Prisident, jist wipe the cow out 
of existence,” and Dick stood erect, his eye flasl- 
ing with feeling, “jist drive the cow, the good ole 
cow, the mild-mannered ole cow, the faithful ole 
cow, out of existence, an’ there’ll be wailin’ amone 
the babies, an’ despair among the wimmen, an’ 
trouble fur the men an’ woe everywhere. 

“Misther Prisident, I’m in fur the cow first, 
last, an’ always, so I am; an’ wid many thanks 
to yer Honor, an’ these handsome jintlemen am’ 
purty ladies, I remain yer humble sarvent, Dick 
Brady.” 

And Brady took his seat, amid a perfect storm 
of applause. There were other speeches, but they 
were brief and rather tame. A vote was taken on 
the merits of the discussion, which gave a decis- 
ion in favor of Brady by a small majority. 

The committee on programme reported, so that 
all might know what to expect at the next meet- 
ing, the company was dismissed, lights were ex- 
tinguished, the people went home. And thus ends 
the first chapter in the history of the Rocky Run 
Literary Society, which certainly proved an illus- 
tration of the fact that there is no royal road to 
clear thinking, and that an audience is u-" My 
convinced by the most original and vigorous 
thought. Rey. Henny Brown, 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp, 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth. 
Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits, or Worm Lozenges, 
are effectual and can be used with safety. [Adv. 


[Adv. 











New Priced Catalogue of 


ART EMBROIDERY MATERIALS 


and STAMPING PATTERNS sent free. 
J. D. CLAPP, BOSTON, MASS. _ - 
‘ AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds. | 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- | 


adress 
T. E. CHASE & ‘CO., “126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. 


Particulars free. 
World’s ONLY “Manufactor “y , 


WHEEL CHAIRS # 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use ae 4 
Invalids and Cripples. 

Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 

doors and out. Comfort, durability, and [7 

ease of movement unequalled, Sole 

makers of the Patented “Rolling Chairs” 

yushed about at the Centennial. For* 























las 
Health reserving, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect fitting Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 








name on the box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
AND 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








llustrated Catalogue send paves and | 

mention YOUTH’s COMPANIO 

Smith Wheel Chair Conesmn, 162 William St., N.Y. 
NEW SPRING CATA- | 


After April [5 sw seve: | 
ORY GOODS 


CHANDISE, 
Embracing everything in 
One hundred and twenty pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, with goods in natural colors. Free on ap- 
dication to 


OPER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 

MRS, T. G. FARNHAM, 10 West 14th St., N.Y. 

Art Embroidery and all the materials, viz.: Plush- 
es, Satines, Felts, Arasene, fine and coarse Che- 
nilles, Filoselle ‘and Embroidery Silks, Plush 
Petals for Roses, Pansies, &c. Crewels, Zephyrs, 
Germantown, and other yarn for knitting, &e. U p- 
holstery fringes and plush ornaments, latest styles. 
Stamping and designing. A large assortment of perfor- 
ated designs cons intly | on hand, also Briggs’s Patterns; 
all at popular prices. Send 3 cents for Spring Catalogue. 





SEND FOR OUR 























Ask your furniture Dealer for the 


ROSS TABLE BED. 


(CLOSED.) (OPEN.) 


A special size 
for Children, 





| 








$30.00 


A Table in day time; Full sized bed at night. 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO.,Rockford,Ill. 
Ww HOLES: ALE MANUFACTURERS, 


— Making at Home. 


How to mi ake about 250 Kinds: of Bonbons, Cc hocolates, 






> ree eg “Tailies, Cough “ity 
‘ream and Nut Bars, bo Drops, Pastille Drops, | 

Pulled ¢ andies, Lozenges, Sticks, Bars, Drops, Squares, 

ete. Agents Wanted. By = 50 cents (postal note 


preferred). oer ye ro yon w this. 
EVERS ‘ON ry CO., BOSTON, M/ ASS. — 





Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


Richmondt Oil Stoves 


the Age! 
COMFORT ! 
ECONOMY ! 
UTILITY ! 


Adapted to same use as 
any Cooking Stove or 
Range. 














Agents wanted in ev- 
ery town. Send for de- 
scriptive Catalogue. 

THE RICHMOND STOVE cO., Norwich, Ct. 
STAM Pl N Patterns for Kensington, 
Arasene, and all other Em- 
broidery. 10 full-size working patterns, including Seal- 
lops, Braiding and Kensington Str - = for underwear and 
dress trimming, patterns for Clock = Stockings, Sprays 
of Flowers, Borders, Corners, &c., for Table and Piano 
Covers, Larobrequins, Chair Ba &c., also your own 
Initials for Handkerchiefs, Hat-' bands, &c., with Powder, 
pad and instructions, sent post-paid for 60 cts. Can be 
used a hundred times. Book of 100 Designs for Embroi- 
dery, Braiding, € 25cts. Our Book “Manual of Need- | 
lework,” 100 Page a complete instructor in all branch- 
es of Embroidery Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
Rug Making, &c., 35c.; 4 for @1, All the above for $1. 
Ad Iress Patten Pub, Co., 47 Barclay St., N. Y: 
LADD’S 
Solace Chair. 









Send for 
Circular and 
particulars 
to 


HERMON 
W. LADD, 
Boston, 


The most wonderful chair for enuniiont ever invent- 
edyand the cheapest. Almost human inits operations. 
Adjustable to hundreds of positions. Obeys the will al- 
most.as readily as does the human body. The Solace 
Chair will give pleasure and comfort with a DALLY and 
pleasant remembrance of the giver for MANY YEARS! 

‘an there be anything more appr opriate, useful or accept- 
able for a present than a Solace Chair? 


Parlor Mantel Bed is the dest and cheapest inven- | fo 
| 


tion of the age for economizing room, 





CoughDrops 




































Dr.SCOTTS ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH 


A Remarkable Invention! 


Great annoyance has been caused to all people usin; 
tles coming out in the mouth, The Pall Mall Ele » Association of Lon- 
don now take pleasure in introducing to the American public a Tooth Brush 
which they guarantee free from this troublesome defeet, common to all oth- 
er Tooth Brushes, The bristles are inserted in the handle by a patented 
process, which renders it simply impossible for them to come out 


in use, They are 
WARRANTED THE MOST DURABLE 
THE WORLD! 


IN 


rooth Brushes by the bris- 












In addition to this, the handle of the Brush is made of a newly in- 
vented material permanently charged with an electro-magnetic 
current, Which acts, without any shock, immediately upon the 
nerves and tissues of the teeth and gums. The act of brush- 
ing causes this current to flow into the nerve cells and roots 
of the teeth, and, like water poured upon a plant, it invig- 
orates and vilalizes every part, arresting decay, building 
up and restoring the natural whiteness of the ename 
and quickly imparting pearly teeth and healthful, rosy 
gums to all using it. The handle is strong, beau- 
tifully polished, not affected by acids, impervious 
tomoisture, and forever free from that unpleasant, 
musty odor exuding from wet bone handles, 


THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND 


Testify in the strongest terms as to the 
quick benetits following the use of this 
Brush, and many ¢ xpe rts in dentistry 
declare it to be the greatest invention 
in dental appliance: s since the manu- 
faeture of artificial teeth, 


Read the 


following: 
The “DENTAL REVIEW” says: 


“The Electric Tooth Brush answers a long- 
felt want, and we are convinced that it w7/7 
prevent decay, and in a rational_and healthy 
manner quickly restore the white Natural Color 
of the teeth unless de is too far advanced. We 
congratulate the proprietors and the public upon 
its introduction, and believe its sale will be almost 
unlimited. We understand that it has already made 
its way into the toilets of leading London society, and 
we wish it all success, as it deserves. 


J. C. VARLEY, Esq,., the a Electrician, 
writes: 

“GENTLEMEN: Your Electric Tooth Brush must prove a 
boon to humanity. In all of my connection with electricity 
and its effects, I have never known it likely to do direct good 
to so many people as in its application to your Tooth Brush. 
You have my full encouragement and endorsement, and henee- 
forth no other Tooth Brush shall be used in my family,” 
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Ask for DR. SCOTT’S. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
See that NAME IS 









— & Sons’ 





w(Facaimile of Box, this cut 1-6 size.) 


=| The Bristles Cannot Come Out. \ ON THE BOX 
sea == rs} 
"oo . mg-suffering public shoul \ AND BRUSH. 
YA \h VAVANAN AN WA a CENTS | knoe tha ‘the ordinary om gpublic = naa \ \ 
ra OCC & aes ee Se Se Se 












efully sorts out these defective 
price, while his 


« a 
EVERY maker Ur" 
brushes and sells them at a low 


EAGH §: 


POST- 
PAID. 


are the result of over forty years’ experience in come | 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged every= 

where the best article ever put on the market 

for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 





| You may rely 


00 


| him. 


| first yranngd retail at from 3 cents to 60 cents each. 
upon this being the invariable rule, 
jas any Pontraiie druggist will tell you if you ask 








The Wonder of. 


If you cannot obtain them of your druggists, mail 25 


cents to HOLWAY, WRIGHT & RICH, 167 Chambers St., 
New York, and they will send, postpaid, one package, 





elegantly put up in New English style box, enameiled in 
be: autiful golden ec olors. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all de partments, Instr a and Vocal, u 
der the ablest professors, in classes and private. lowe 
est rates. U and ‘led collateral sapien sales 

nowhere 


DAY and NC wer 


obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music, in all the 
branches, common and higher, 
including Sciences, Mathemat- 
English Literature, Physiology, History, Political 
Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, ‘Latin, ete., 


LANGUAGES tive teachers, including 


Freneh, German, Italian, and-Spanish. D. M. Berlitz, 
Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italian. 





ies, 


taught by the best na- 


Including Vocal Tech- 
® nique, Elocution, Rhe- 


torical Oratory, Dramatie Art, Lyrie Art, and Opera. 


The course of Instruction is systematic and thorough. | 


8. R. Kelley, Principal 

FI NE ARTS Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
® elling and C ore Painting, 

and wrod from Life in Oil and Water Colors, under 

Mary E. Carter, Wm, Briggs, T.E, Bartlett, F. M. Lamb, 


Win. Willard, and others 
PHYS CA CULTURE taught by a prac- 
tical lady teacher, who thor- 
oughly understands the science. Classes for ladies, also 
for young girls, with ames ial care to their growing needs. 
es for beginners, under best 
teashe rs, for $5.00 for twenty lessons. 
Advanced classes at $15 and $20. Also, Lessons on all 
Orchestral and Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for lady students, Rooms, Board 
and Instruction in the elegantly furnished 
Director, Preceptress, Resident Phy- 
® sician, and Matron, reside in the build- 
ing, in the very heart of Boston, confessedly the musical 
and artistic centre of America, C — accommodations 
gas 3,000 lady and gentlemen studen 
ew Calen — beautifully ecdvates, free. 
BS TOURJEE, Director, Franklin ‘Square, Boston. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 









TERNS for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
ete. 


Bag, Scrap Basket, 
Splasher, Banner Lamp Shade, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace. 





Umbrella Case, Table Scarf, Work bag, ete. 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Janina, Knot, 


Button-Lole, Point Russe, Snowflake, Star, Satin, Thain. 


Wound, Stem, Plush, Rococo, Open- Work, Filling, Irish, 
Hem, and Feather Stitches.’ Gives the Terms used in 
Crochet and Knitted Stitches. 
Stamping, and over 200 ILLt 
FORATED STAMPING PATTERNS, 
tions of Wild Roses, Pansies, Golden Rod, 
comb, Poms pies, Snowr=-Balls, Daisies, Hops, 
Cactus, Voodbine, Ferns, Corners, Wreaths, 
Braids, Vines, Outlines, etc. 
for 18 two-cent stamp 
| INSTRUC TIONS FOR PATCHWORK, 









Sumac, 
Barberries, 
Seal lops. 





4] A New Book of PATTERNS and INSTRUCTION fot mak- 


ing CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price only 15 cents. 
COLORED Cross-Stitch PATTERNS, Deer’s Head, 
Calla Lily, Dog, Cat and Rabbit. Price, 20 eents. 


WORSTED rire: PATTERNS. 


50 cents, which will be ret urned if not as re 

SEVE> a raemee Wit be mailed for the PRICE OF 
druggist or fa store to obtain one for you, and be sur 
Brush. MONEY RETURNED if not as Repre 
ceive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your 
the money. What can be fairer? 
SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York, They can be 
Orders, Currency, or Stamps. Agents Wanted in ev 








A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH »..":: 


bargain, 
Remittances should be 














aid, on see of 
ented, 
X, or request your nearest 
e Dr. Scorr’s name is on the 
sented, As soon as you re- 
write us, and we will return 
made payable to GEO. A. 
made in Cheeks, Drafts, Post-oflice 
ery Town. 











Corticelli — Silk. 








New Edition of our Book of INSTRUCTIONS and PaT- 


{t contains a list of the Fabrics and Materials used 
in Decorative Needle-work, Patterns for Lady’s Hand 
Pin Cushion, Whisk Broom Holder, 


Tells how to 


Contains Directions for 
TRATIONS of our PER- 
including Illustra- 
Coxr- 


We send this book by mail 










ON | 
SPOOLS | 
y co YARDS). 


Each ee is equal “to four ordinary skeins. 
The quality of this Silk is MUCH BETTER than that 
commobly sold in skeins or on cards. The coLORS 

“Japanese Silk Bed Quilts,” 


are also better. 
Ladies makin 

cannot obtain Besbretdery Silk in any form so 
cheaply as by buying the CORTICELLI 10-yard 
spools, which are sold by reliable merchants at a 
| popular price. As these Bed Quilts are destined 
to become heir-looms in the families of coming 
——— prudent women will take pride in 
eaving to their descendants the best specimen of | 
embroidery their skill can produce. 


. ’ 
Florence Silk Undershirts and Drawers 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 

The attention of those persons who wish to promote 
health and comfort is invited to the advantages this un- 

derwear has over that made from other materials 

Manufactured from strictly pure “soft-finish” F. K.Silk, 
which is entirely free from any dyestuff or other fore; 
substance which might cause ir Speasgpag without seams, 
and trimmed ina superior mann gree of comfort 
and protection from cold is obtaine 4 in its use not to be 
had in garments of any other material. 

For further particulars as to size, price, &c., &e 
address to us, and receive free, by mail, our descriptive 

| circular =. an subject. Mention the ( ompanion, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
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“JAMES 
I . has probably 
attained a wider celebrity than 
any other brand which has ev- 
er been applied to shoes in this 
country. MEssrs. MEANS & 
Co, say that the constant and 
rapid growth of their 
business can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact 
that every WI ARI Kn 
who gives 
the™ JAME s 
MEANS 
SHOE” 
practical 








4 ae 








"LACE BALS test. be- 
comes a “drummer” for the fac- 
tory, by recommending the goods 


to his friends. All over the eoun- 
try these drummers are at work: 
and, as they are constantly multi- 
plying in number, the result may 

imagined. MESSRS. 
MEANS & Co.'s methods 
of business are radically 
different from those eni- 
4 oyed 
yy any 

other 

manu- 
factur- 


ers; 
theirs is 
the only 
factory in the country which 


STITCH confines its produc tion'to three 

EW EDITION of this Popular Book. 16 Extra Pages! — of shoes, This — a= 

It contains 12 Alphabets and over 100 other Patterns ob fat 90 - 7S ay ¥; = 

of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Roses, the pias ll wing eee adage , 
Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, Rooster, Cats, Dogs. goods “selling points” are no 


| nelle, oes Butterflies, Comic Designs, etc. Price, 25cts. 


18% ar 


MACRA 


and Twine Tidies. ana De 
LACE anp RICK-RAC K TRIMMING. 


A Book x Patterns and Instructions for making Mac- 


| rame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 5 cents. 
LARGE POINT-RU oy od wast 
JAVA CANV AS TOILET 8 e ic 
DARNED L ACE. P ATTERN 

A New Book cont: aining 60 DARNED LACE 








cents, 


PATTERNS, 


PATTERNS for making as > aaanas Honey 


ERNS for making 
rice, 10 c 


| used for Lage Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, Shams, 


rons, Edgings, ete. Price, 25 ACE. 


*“SROCHET AND KNITTED 


Our ROG of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE DE ns 
Edgings, ete., with 


Lambrequins, 
Price, 30 cents. 


Patterns for Tidies, 
Directions for Making. 


SECIAL OFFER 


+ Patterns in this advertisement is $1.6 


| We send them ALL(everything in this advertisement)by 
postage paid, for $1.00 and 3 two-cent stamps. = ond 
M pr ces. 


| mail, 
r ALL.and sell what y oud don’t want at the retail 
Address J. F INGALLS, Lynn, MAss 


1 The retail price of all the Books zee 















striven for; extreme durability 

8 first looked after. 
Other manufacturers, 
whose trade - marks 
are «not 
known, 
are com- 
pelled to 
sacrifice 
t durabil- 

y ity in or- 
der to secure “selling points” in their goods. The idea 
of embodying in the cir trade-mark a fixed standard of 
retail price was a piece of remarkable originality on the 
part of these manufacturers. 

Simplicity , operations makes economy in 
production, y <inds of shoes are made in 
JAMES MEANS & (O.'s factor Other factories make 
from fifty iS one hundred kinds, causing complexity of 
methods and increasing cost of product. No matter 
where you live, a postal request sent to JAMES MEANS 
& Co..39 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass., will bring you 
full information as to how to obtain the ‘goods, 





















| styles at less than wholesale 


“JERSEYS. 


Having accepted the sole agency for leading manufac- 
turers, We have determined to re ail the weer following 

yrices. Every garment 
guaranteed to give perfect satisfac tion, 








A. Style B. Style C, 
StyL_e A.—Very fine coy * Cashinere braided Jer- 
sey, black only, Pric tter quality in black, 
naane tor navy- ay lue, $ 
YLE B.—Worsted Je rsey in blac k, navy-blue, 


Style 





garnet 










or myrtle, with rolling collar, cuffs, pleated back and 
satin bow. Price, $2.49, Better ‘quality, ak ery finest 
inall shades $3.8. Usually retailed for and $5, 

STYLE C, imported braided fat "tn black 
only. Price, > 1 sual rice, $7.50, 


Plain Jerseys at 97 cts., $1.59, $2.19 and $2.47, the better 
grades in all colors. 

When ordering se act bust measure 
cents additional, if to be forwarded by ma 


J. N. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St., New York. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GK ISWOLD’S 





and remit 12 





Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 
n 









923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, aud being made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not seld by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
rito:y given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $41.50, and upwards. Orders by 
mail prom puly fille d. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 


to ADAME GR D 
J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicano, TL, 
pers ’ Model ashe 
ive Hemmers, Bind- (5 
to be perfect. Warranted 5 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
‘ire. with hundreds of testimonials 


Or to General Agents: 5 Broadwe ee 
J. B. WYGANT & Co., Fredonia, N.Y 
> ‘Singer Machine only 
Thre ad Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
years. Don't pay double for ma- 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
free, GE 0. PAYN 7 & CO.,47 Third Av,,Chicago, Ill, 


















ay, N.Y. 
Madame K. A. GRISWOLD, nter St., to 
H. F. Kine & & Co., 814 Main Street, City, Mo. 
A . lente r, Rufler, Tuck- 
full outfit with cach. Guaranteed 
chines no better, when you can try 
oe noise, Handsome and durable, 








10 No two alike, all Im pause e E papbonsed Se ei B | = 4 DS’: aeoGe Fag Deis Rg Ss, 
g ( fi n, Ct. s ise 18. ) 
Pictures, 20 cts, TU & Co amden ae Smuts and Naturalists? 


FANCY 
4) for 10 cents, 


Adve rtising ee: 20 cents. 
0., Lynn, Mass. 


L100 


M Leen E BA LS? su 


=— 8 one rublic ee Send for cir- 
LS. Scu TI CK 


ars & JENCKS, | 
R. 1. 


Natural fiistory Store, provide nce, 





ONE-CENT ? "eT OF CARDS. 

4 STAMPS. § I'l, Rochester, N. Y. 10 choice Gletiolt, 3e.: l0ex- 
a choice 10 named in 
cor NER s FOR ALBU Ms, 100 different designs, 3) cts. B eS a $1: all blooming 
ARDS ¢STAR CAnkb Co., U5 Water St., Boston,Mass. bulbs. 10 packets premium 
ree flower seeds, 20c.; 10 Chrysanthemums, $1; 10 Gerani- 

Oise or et inseshive Floral andisedchrome ums, $15 1y Hoses, $15 10 Dalilia plants, $1; all different. 

Cards, be. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Was , Boston, Mass N. H HALLOCK, CREEDMOOK me SNe Be 
GiorS1,14 for $2, 
SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c,; 100 Trans- q 
100 fer eon 1Oe.: 2GemChromos, 20.3 or the lot postpaid. Greenhouse 
for 25e. Vame this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. Hardy Shrubbery, 
PATCHWORK, Send 5c. or $1, for a Seeds, etc., by mail. 


CRAZY | 


Velvet. 
Qhe., 


beautiful p’k’g of Silks, Plushes and Brocade Cataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove,Chester Co.,Pa. 
,oz. pkg b mbroide ry Floss (assorted ¢ ‘olors), $$ 
6 p’k’s $1. 


TAXIDERMISI’S MANUAL. 
Giving full eens in Skinning, 
Mounting, and Pr y Birds, An- 
imals, Re ptile “4 Fishes s, Skeletons, 


EMPIRE SILK Works, Clintonville, Ct. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. iitvctto ny Secincray- 


on, India Ink, Water Colors or Oil, Send stamp 







Ay vores Eggs, &c. Sent t lL 
for price-list. J. A. SHEPARD, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. postpai Pyeceintotal. Benn 
PUBBER STAMP. Your Name, Ink Box, Pads, S. H. Sylvester, Taxi dermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


Birds 


Aagents Wanted /, See our adv. 
. ERR Y, BACON & Co..Gorham, Me, 


ECIALT RIL AL OFFER, For Lc.1 will send 5 pa- 
ds, 


© postpaid by mai 
in issue of Mareh bs, 


SP 


A new book—** Holden’ s Canaries 
and Cage Birds,’’ 375 large pages, 
~ vs ngravings, elegant colored pli ates, 

“Bes 








wrsChoicest Se Japan Pinks varsamixed; Phlox, . and Boston apers say: Sest 
Sent s WW illiam, 18 V3 urs.: Double Zinnia cols.; Clove practical bird ne e 4.29 published.” By mail, $3. Hold- | 
i . L. W. Goodell, Seed- Grower, Amherst, Mass. en’s Book on Birds, 128 pp. illustrated, by mail, 25 cents. 
Large cat: along a free, | birds cheap. 
+ HOLDEN, 357 6th Ave., New York. 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


in 50c. and $1.00 packages. Elegant varieties. Our 20-cent 
package of best Embroider y silk, assor’d colors, free with 
every $1.0 order, YALE SILK Works, New Haven, Ct. 


THE NEW BREED! 





FOR OQUILTS—We met! for #1 cither THE WYANDOT TES camber Sauk. Weer 
c— awitel wetath © anne ~ bn fer Eggs, from finest birds in America, carefully 
notiwo alike, Or 50 odd shapes and colors | packed on hoard cars, #33 per 13, 85 per * 





26. 
outh Front St., 


for CRAZY work, # -HILADELP HIA. 


varieties) 2x2 (or in odd shapes) #1 


7or 
or Ge, 


110 pieces (55 
4g of either 


BENSON, MAULE & CO.,\: 











lot. IMPORTERS’ SILK Co., 15 Cong Ss Street. Boston, $i00 to any farmer 
y ZY y dealer 
ATCHWORK Stik, a on 
Silk: Ltn A. B. COHU & COS 
Send 12 ets. for fg s. }) Large Bright ts 
cos $1.00, HA iVE N SILK IM- New Catalogue 1,000 
Por PING ¢ on , 4 Haven, © ‘conn. 


Illustrations of latest Improved Labor Saving Imple- 
ments and machines for the Farm. By mail, 25 cents. 


Send for it. 197 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


320 In The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
" And Mouse River Country. 
North 
Dakota. 


AGRES "ce" 


United States 
1 full particulars 





NOTICE. 


100 Beautiful Large Pieture Cards for Serap Books, 
all different. The tinest colleetion ever offered for the 
money. By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
AETNA CARD CO.,, 104 Fulton sSt., New York, 


vane y favertieing ¢ 





Jards, all sold. 
;Montpelier, ¥ i* 
sale List of Blank 

Montpelier, Vt 
tirthday or ster 












stamp for Wn ave 
varieties, Union Card Co, 
Fringe d, 


Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 












Sectional Map une 
FREE 














. CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. y a. raul iad FREE 
| . Ag . Pau inn. 

Ww ANTE Dand and Manitoba R. BR. St. I Paul, Minn n. 

4 FOR SALE MAGIC LANTERNS is 
e 4c 

° ELECTRICAL dc ) FREE. @ J 
6 HARBACH ORGANINA CO., Philadelphia, -$ 

Jo 7 pieces instantaneous music by mail, 50 cents. 


—_—aommmmmeoress’. FOR 1884 eames 
The largest, BEST and most complete Catalogue of the 
kind publis shed, It contains 120 —— hundreds of 
beautiful illustrations, & 3 su cold plates. 


PATCHWORK, 2 elegant blocks 


of lovely Brocade and Plain Silks and 





CRAZY 















i ities Weal cone Te each ct a H ig a It tells all Garden, acre, and Flower 
Se te eee tae et cer een | SONS Wee SEEDS, including impor- 
skeins, 81, L.G. FOWLER & CO., New Haven,Conn. | tant novelties of rare merit Summer Flowering Bulbs, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, P lants, Small Fruits, Th menace <d Live Stock and Fan- 

cy Send your address, naming this paper, to 

RIBBONS ror PATCHWORK | W. ArLEE BURPEE & C6., Philadelphia, Pa, 


l > plece 8 Best quality Ribbons in c hoice colors, each 6 
inches long by 2 tod inches wide for 25 ets, a package, 
Each lot varies. They are worth about double the price, 
P.O. Order, Mention Companion, 

rand 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Ask Your Furniture Dealer for the 
| DEL AWARE wy ity pos HS BO ANE 
CHAIRS AND RO 
They are sold from ad an aie my 
| want a Chair for the Library, 
Lawn or Office, that is strong, 








Se ee Postal Note or 
J. GILCUREST, 


R. tt you 


Sitting Room, 


Send 5de, right 


or $1.00 for 













a package of | 
CR 





ussorted SILKS for AZY | in the seat, right in the back, right ev- 
PATC SWORE a large varie- | erywhere, ask your dealer for the Del- 
ty o yl CS, colors and. shades. as 4? All not so branded are 
Sample ets. Any one sending imitations. Delaware 





a $l. ie we will give a lovely 
wk all pieced and embroidered, 
ree. Block eo sent for 

~-LUDING N& WOOD- 
w NERD, New avea, ct. 


get © Map Chair Co., Delaware,O 
cHair © Onserve the Trade-Mark. 
_TRADEMARK Ca Cats alogues to the Trae, CUM 


] 000 A YEAR, 


a From One Acre of Land,» 


Our new paper, THE POULTRY KEEPE 

will tell you how to make the above amount with poult 

hatching by incubators. The first number of THE 
POULTRY KEEPER will contain full plans and il- 
lustrations for making one of the best incubators known, 
Any one can make one from these plans at a trifling cost. 
THE POULTRY KEEPER is a large 16 page 
paper, fully illustrated, contains more information than 





We 


SLERGY 


AMERICAN MUTU 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 


insure ary your wife, your children. 
fany m ber of the family 
Write for 


En Nn get an imme- 
Circulars, 


‘diate benefit. 
182 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Room F, 


YOUNG LADIES! 
Do You Want a Piece of Popular Music ? 


Send us names and P. O. address of ten mothers of 





families in your town ore aunty. Music will be mailed | ®Y other paper on poultry published, 
to you promptly on recei Address iT JLS ow TO MAKE 

POLK bivtitiietta CUE co - POULTRY PAY. 

168 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | The best paper for poultry keepers in the world. Sub- 
- = - L ) | scription price 50 cents per year. Sample Copies Free, 
> Print Your Own Gards L's) THE POULTRY KEEPER, 
4D) Ete., s9 Randolph sSt., C hic ago. Tl. 
with our &3 Printing Press, Larger ee ——- - — 





sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| > AGENTS 5 WANTEDS22"2:% 


| CA CETON’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE. 


ice ontaining over 6000 References to the most important 
_ | matters of interest in the world. No single volume was 
| ever before published that can compare to it. No one 
need ever be ignorant of any subject with this work at 
hand, Every person shouid possess a copy for easy ref- 
erence. It will pay | is itself thousands of times. 

TO "AC sENTS,.—No book was ever so easy to sell as 
this one. All cye jopedias and works of real valuable in- 
formation are successful books to sell, but heretofore 
they have been in too many volumes and too ouaty for 
the general reader, but here in this one volume cyclope- | 
dia the nail has been hit square on the head. A ONE VOL= | 


UME “TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE” at a low price, with- 
in the means of all: a book that every person will seize 
with avidity and exclaim AT LAST THIS IS THE VERY | 
BOOK I WANT! One canvasser has sold over 1500 copies! 

Everybody will buy it. Many of our agents are making $50 
yer Week, Exclusive t itory. T'he easiest book to sell ever 
nown. We want 1000 earnest working agents, to whom | 
we will give extra terms, attractive circulars and all | 
| facilities fora pa paying agency. For full particulars, 

address: G Ww. JAR LETON & CO., Pubs., New York. 











bees! | 
i: 


AN TELEGRAPH co. 
a 





TELEGRAPHY. 


The above cut represents our Headquarters. The 
building is occupied by us exclusively. We are now of- 
fering special inducements to young men to learn Teleg- 
raphy. SEtUASLONs guaranteed, 
ulars. Addre 


SHER M YAN TELEGRAPH CO., Oberlin, O. 


“Practical Poultry Keeping.” 
An Illustrated Book on Poultry. 


How to Breed and Manage Hens, | 
Turkeys, Ducks, and Ceese for | 
Eges, Market and Exhibition. Col-| 
ored Plates of Fowls, Diagrams of 
Poultry Houses, Incubators and 
how to make them, Capons and 
how to produce them, Diseases | 
and their remedies. 

The New York Weekly Tribune says of it: 





Send at once for partic- | 


| 


Ls 


| 
“We have 


Pe the Poultry Book sent out by G. M. T. John- | 


son, Binghamton, N. Y., for fifty cents. It is a thor- 
oughly practical little work, finely illustrated, up with 
the times, well calculated for the person who keeps 


fowls for pleasure or for profit, and Just what every one 


needs who keeps a dozen fowls.” 
Sent by mail with catalogue 


and price 
Paper cover, 50 cents. Three copies, $1.20. Nicely 
bound in cloth, 75 cents. Two copies, $1.25. Postal 


| note preferred. Stamps taken. 
G. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 





















IDE 


® Cor 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions or the choicest Flowers, Plants and 


VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
Growin, It is ry enough for the 
Center Fable or a Holiday Present. 


Send on your name b- Postoifice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
feiss printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds = ¥ the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLoraL GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $. Specimen nums 
rs sent for 10 cents; ; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 






JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. ¥o 














For young 
or old, business or athe asure, Everything 
easy, printed direetions, Send 2 stamps for 
Jatalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &e., &e., 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn, 
“A Boy's Best Friend is his gem 
“Whe " the Swallows Nes y 


: 








to the factory, 






| PRICE 


and 12 other f inest 
New Monthly 


for 


$ > 


ROSES s3- 





“Peek-a-Boo,” 
Pansy Blossom, 






“When the 
Purn,” 4e, 
equally 
stamps for 
of Music : 

F t 


Hello, a Man! 


If you want 


Leaves. 


Begin 


to 





following magniticent 
amber, shaded orange, 
and probably the finest Rose in cultivation. 
crimson,) Mignonette, (light rosc,) Marie de 
shaded orange.) Madame €: apucine. (orange 
de Lyon, (canary vellow.) Charles Rovolli., ( 
son.) Red Safrano, (crimson shaded orange.) NW 
(golden vellow). At catalogue prices these 13 fine 
mail or by express (buyer to P ny charges) for $5.00; 
Tea Roses, our selection, for $5.00; or 30 finest Hyb 








a Rubber Sling that’s just right, 


lO cents in postage to Morris Rubber Co, 


send 
63 Reade 















Street, N. Y., and get one by mail, Most complete BES THIS, eg dl 
Stick mae (ee appied tor = B deny Rone: 4 the wh ; copy of Peter Henderson's New Book, entitled, ve ‘G 
; K canal aks x 4 Hi J a dse® ) 200 € a x be 

business for LO cis, Or ask your Stationer for Allis ht tor bound in cloth, and containing a steel 





Improved Boys’ Sling. are interested in Garden or Farm work, and details 


og We will send on receipt of $5.00, free 


by Mail, or by Express (buyer to pay charges, 1 


Catalogue price, 


**Garden and Farm Topics” is a series of articles on subjects of special value to such as 


arger plants being sent,) the 
comprising Sumset, color 
e ‘Xquisite Tea fragrance, ever blooming, 
$1.50. Duke of © onnaught, (searlet 
Montravel, (white.) Andre Schwartz, (crimson 
scarlet,) Queen’s Searlet, (deep scarlet.) Etoile] 
violet and white,) Crimson B ler, (scarlet crim- 
ancy » (deep rose color,) Md. C. Guinesseau, 
new Roses cost, $7 5, but which we here offer free by 
or_ we will send, by ‘either mode, 50 finest Monthly or 
rid Pe rpetual Roses, our selection, for $5.00. 
the feature that makes our offer liberal, valuable, and 
will include with either collection, as a premium, a 
ardenand Farm veptce.” a handsome work of 
portrait of t he author 1e price of the book alone is 


New Menthly 
largest size, 





Mr. Henderson’s latest experience on 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE, | 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


Baa cm Bulbs an id t 
















=r und Coulihower.; ’ ° Growing: id P ing 
FOR BOTIDS . 

» Tes St xES : Crops for Farm Stock.--Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne 

Send three-eeut stanp for new il- cation,--Market Gardening around New Y« -The 
e 





ing, &c., &e. 





lustrated S6-page Catal 
TUR POPE WE’G CO., 





r Culture,--Window Gardening, 
c ter.--Green-house Struc ae S. 
Onion Growinyg,--H« 


and Care of Plants in Rooms.-- 
ind Modes of 
o Raise Cabbage 
of Celery.- Strawberry Culture.--Root 
=-Manures and their Modes of Appli- 
Use of the Feet in Sowing and Plant- 











y 1 
5097 Washington St., 
Boston, MAss, 


TELEGRAPHY. 





mittances from this advertisement should be mad 
No all applicants, whether ,purchase rs of the abo 
thing for the Garden” will be sent free on ay 


If you wish to know 








To those interested in such matters, any of these essays is alone worth the entire cost of the offer 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


te. 
e by Bank Draft, Post-Office Order, Registered Letter. 
ve Collections or not, our Mew Manual of ** Every- 


plication. 
SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS 








list of eggs. 





















APRIL 10, 1884. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


_ Vanilla Chocolate, 


7 Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended b, 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 











LARGE SALE OF THE 


Sharp’s Metallic Cartridge Rifle 


about one-qu 
and in perfect order and condition; thoroughly re liable, 
accurate 
from 100 to 800 y 
56 calibre metallic cartridze 
NO SUCH 

Ever befor 
obtained at any Gun Store, 
Sw = Brush with Leather Tiong only 


Which we advertised in a previous number. Orders from 
all parts of the country. 


remaining. Order at once! 









¢ z 


Only $5. 00 


SHARP’S Patent Slidin 
Loading Rifles, $ 





Breech- 


-Barrel 
-00 each. 

Slings for ditto, if wanted, 75 cents additional. 
Will be closed off at retail at above low price, which is 


rter original cost! 





—are entire ly new 





and effective 


for hunting or target; sighted 
rds; 


—— about eight pounds: take 





BARGAIN ‘FOR A GOOD RIFLE 
offered! CARTRIDGES, which can be 
50 cents per box. Bristle 
2% cents 

hese Rifles were originally made for Gove rnment and 


never used, and as are offered at such low price will only 
be sold for cash with order, 
on receipt of Post-office Order, or Draft for the amount. 
Cut this out. 


Yill be sent to any address 


WILLIAM RtAD & SONS, 


107 W ashington St., Boston. 








all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short ; dines of Tele raph. 035 4 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
ee a eee address, by postal ecard or letter, and get | - = 
J. SUNNELL & Cov’s Manual of Instruction for ng 
Learners of aphy, latest edition, which we will READ T Our Special “FARM and G ” 
send Free ofe he: ire to all who apply, by mail or ofh- READ IT Offer tin unequalled ¢ a dtabe tert ine 
erwise, It is the plainest and best book of instruetion fais! ROucH Mg and Garden” for one year, Absolute- 
aa ~e \ are rt ih ws at ly ned, being complete in deserip- aes | whe els , ae supply of Choicest GAR- 
ion, « — vd ilustratic » SEEDS at a trifing cost. Wesend the 
J. HM. SENNELL& CO.,, Tes Li i erty St., New York. FOR TRIAL: ‘Farm and Garden” (the monthlv Farmer's 
sre Sackene “E pay er) ang year FREE with each Trial 
ckage “F" of Dorr’s fowa Secds. We make the offer 
For 2 SQUARE or UPRIGHT ¢ them into thom 


$290 xo R 








ROSEWOOD 7 OcTAVE PIANO, sande < new home sthisseason. We want every 
with STOOL, Book, &e. ns Rane 
Bie for BAB UP- ; 1Onion su 
\ Hy ‘ gar I gS 4 i 
RI CHT 7 Octave Piano. | § View Me ton: rb Pag nich alone 
905 - — 48 Stop ithe price of tarden, 





ty “H APE 7 rORG AN. $70 
All warranted. DICKIN- 
SON & ( 19 West llth 
St., New York. 


$500 IN GASH PREMIUMS‘: a 


ticulars and direetions sent only with each package. 
ever made, 
and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the 
to compete for the Cash Premiums. c 








to induce you to try our Seeds, 


aking & 
i the ba st Vegetables grown from our seeds. 


,DORR&CO. 669 


s. 
and to introc 
rdener to give th 





Farmer and 





sh, Boston MM: irket Cucumber, Purnle- top Turnip, 
selis fe 50c.) Usual price of these Seeds is 1 80; 
30, and see what we give for ONLY 





asers of these trial packages, and no others, 


fully Bouck and we will enter your name 





luce them into Pi 
¢ ; na fair, honest 
contains one packet each, Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Favoriie Tomato, Ex- 
sior ¢ abi at 1. ong Orange C: arrot, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Lettuce, Mammoth 


Oc 


Competition open to 
Full par- 
Order at once and take advantage of the greatest offer 
Dorr’s Jowa Seed Manual sent with each order, Send your address, with 50c, in cash or stamps, 
aperone year, all 


ourth St. Des Moines,ia.| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 





said, “Ww by, how ech better you look 


FREESE’S CEMENTINE. 


Have you ever heard of ** Cementine?” 
The best Cement yet ever seen 

For Crockery, Marble, China, Glass, 
For Spar and Meerschaum.nonc surpass; 
Mends Ivory, Pear! and Wood complete, 
Mends Ware of all kinds Without Heat! 
ln Winter, Summer, Shade or Sheen, 
Remaining liquid ** Cementine.” 

To those now using this Cement, 

Its superior c aims are evident; 

All others too, will join the theme, 
When shown the merits of **Cementine.” 
The Engraving shows as seer cisplaye:'!, 
The “Cementine” as sold the Trade; 
And mended Samples intervene 

In every box of “Cementine.” 

The rubber stopples hold secure, 
Nor break like corks, but long endure; 
In each a spatula is ecen, 

To readily apply the *“Cementine.” 

It requires no heat, Lut is cold — 
Nor need the parts be bound or t' 

But soon adheres when once betw een 
Has been applied the ““Cementine,” 

It is transparent, clear and fair, 

No stain it leaves on any ware. 

But everything looks neat andclean, | 
When mended with the “Cementine. 
r In twenty hours, or about that long, 
how yoy is = up, Mended ware is firm and strong, 

with Mended Samples. And will endure for years. I ween, 
Xx, L. Freese, Salem, Mass. When mended with the *Cementine.' 


If not found at your druggist’s, send 25 ets. for a bottle. 











This engraving shows 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


F ANTIU E and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Sealled 

Head, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply ofulous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTI- 
CURA REMEDIES. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, 
the Great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Lee 2% cents, 
and Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 
sold by druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton. {# Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why 

it’s simply > getting 
















worse every a ay. 
why don’t 
Sykes 
know it will 
“Well, then I will, tor I’ve 
tried everything else.” 

Just six weeks afterw 
~ they met again, and 


you 





rd 

»~ 1 

what's up? Go- 

ing to get married, or what ?* ell, yes, and it’s all 

owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 

why didn’t I know of it ae it’s simply wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 

Chicago, for valuable hook of full information, and men- 

tion the “Two Ladies 





INS 


liness, Decay ane Yoana »Unequalied. 
anton, Muss, 





